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ON THE 
Southwest 
Limited 


NEW TRAIN 
NEW ROUTE 


HE NEW SHORT LINE of the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 


ST. PAUL RAILWAY, be- 





has been completed. 

The Southwest Limited carries 
new and complete equipment, in- 
cluding standard and compartment sleepers, dining car, chair car, 
coach and observation-library car. _ It is electric lighted throughout. 

Leaves Chicago 6.00 p. m., arrives Kansas City 9.00 a. m. 
Leaves Kansas City 5.55 p. m., arrives Chicago 8.55 a.m. Two 
daily trains in each direction. 

The service is up to the high standard maintained on other famous 
trains of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
—The Pioncer Limited, between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and The Overland Limited, Chicago, Omaha and San Francisco. 

EF. A. MILUER 


General Passenger Agent 
z CHICAGO 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 











tween Chicago and Kansas City, 




















The 
Russian Advance 


by 
SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


An important book on the situation in the Far 
East. Senator Beveridge recently spent many 
months in Russia, Manchuria, and Korea, study- 
ing the controversy over Korea, and making an 
investigation of Russian conditions as compared 
with those in the United States. This book con- 
tains the result of his valuable work, and seems 
to point to war between Russia and Japan over 


the situation. 


With Maps. Crown Octabo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 








Harper Book Notes | 


DR. - 
LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Old Chester Tales made thousands of 
friends for Dr. Lavendar, the gentle- 
hearted old village clergyman. In this 
new volume he is more seasoned, more 
broad in his sympathies, and more 
lovable than before, as he takes his 
guiding part in the simple romances and 
| tragedies and comedies of old Chester. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland has no equal in 
the picturing of these simple American 
community folk. 


Booth 
‘Tarkington’s 


CHERRY 


A romance of an American Christmas- 
time a hundred years ago. The author 
has surpassed his own Monsieur Beau- 











caire in piquancy. ‘Such a dainty bit 


of colonial femininity as Sylvia Gray has 
seldom appeared in print, while her two 


| ardent suitors present a contrast that is 


entertaining and exceedingly funny. 
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PARADISE 


The best of all Mr. Chambers’s work is 
in this dashing story of the Franco- 
Prussian War—the best of his love stories, 


'the best of all his thrilling tales of ad- 


venture. His hero is an American in the 
French Secret Service and his heroine is a 
countess — the most enchanting yet 
achieved by this creator of charming 


| heroines. 


Hamlin 
Garland’s 


HESPER 


Think of a very conventional New 
York society girl suddenly, by the force 
of circumstances, thrown into the rough- 


/est sort of a mining camp. The situation 
gives Mr. Garland opportunity for his 


finest work. The spirit of the West is 
there, and a romance that tells of love 
triumphant over matters of social caste, 
bloody camp feuds, and woman’s whims. 
A rare tale of spirited Western life. 
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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere the speeches made in the Senate by 
Mr. Hoar, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Daniel, Mr. Gorman, and Mr. 
Pettus concerning our attitude toward the new isthmian re- 
public. Since these speeches were made, the President has 
transmitted to the House of Representatives a third instalment 
of papers relating to the recent revolution on the Isthmus of 
Panama. The papers comprise upwards of a hundred letters 
and telegrams interchanged by our State Department and 
Minister Beaupré at Bogota from March 18 to November 18, 
1903. It appears that as early as September 10 apprehension 
was expressed at Bogota that the rejection of the Hay-Herran 
canal treaty would lead te the secession of *he Department of 
Panama. The appointment of Sefior Obaldia, whose separatist 
tendencies were well known, to be Governor of Panama was 
censured in the Colombian Senate by an almost unanimous 
vote. Senior Obaldia was said to have declared, before leaving 
the Colombian capital, that, should the canal treaty not be 
ratified, the Department of Panama would proclaim its inde- 
pendence, and would be right in doing so. On October 31 
Mr. Beaupré reported that great anxiety had been caused 
at Bogota by rumors of secession in the departments of Pana- 
ma and Cauca. As early as July 9 it became. known to our 
minister at Bogota that the Colombian Senators were resolved 
to extort more money from the United States, and also to 
blackmail the French canal company. On the date named he 
wrote to Secretary Hay that, as he was informed, the treaty 
could not be ratified without amendments increasing the price 
to be paid to Colombia by the United States to fifteen million 
dollars, and requiring also the payment of ten million dollars 
by the Panama Canal Company. 

In reply, Seeretary Hay said that neither of the proposed 
amendments would stand any chance of acceptance by the 
United States Senate; he added, in a later despatch, that the 
President would not submit to our Senate any such amend- 
ment, but would treat a demand for it as tantamount to a 
decisive failure to conclude a satisfactory treaty with Colom- 
bia. As early as June 9 Mr. Hay had reminded the Colombian 
government, through our minister at Bogota, that the Hay- 
Herran treaty had been framed at the earnest and often- 
repeated request of that government, and that its terms con- 
formed substantially to Celombia’s proposals. He went on to 
warn the Colombian government that if it should reject or 
unduly delay a treaty concluded under such circumstances, 
action might be taken by the United States Congress in the 
winter of 1903-4 which every friend of Colombia would regret. 
This, evidently, was not a threat that the ™ States would 
recognize a republie of Panama, should one be proclaimed, for 
such recognition is an act that falls exclusively within the 
functions of our Executive Department. At the date named, 
June 9, moreover, there was as yet no talk of secession on the 
isthmus, because the inhabitants could not bring themselves to 
believe that a treaty which complied with the demands of the 
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Colombian Executive would be definitely rejected. Mr. Hay’s 
warning evidently referred to the possible, if not probable, con- 
tingency that in the event of the failure of the Hay-Herran 
treaty Congress would insist on the adoption of the Nicaraguan 
route for the canal. There is not a word in the correspondence 
that indicates an intent to encourage a revolv.ion on ’? > isth- 
mus, the outbreak of which was a foregone conclusion should 
the Colombian Congress adjourn without taking any steps to 
negotiate a new canal treaty. 

The Senate adjourned on January 4 without taking any 
action on the resolution advocated by Mr. Gorman that the 
Postmaster-General should be requested to send to the Senate 
the reports of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bris- 
tow and of Messrs. Holmes Conrad and Charles J. Bonaparte, 
the special commissioners appointed by the President to in- 
vestigate the postal scandals. The reports had been already 
sent to the House of Representatives, and had been printed 
by the House Post-office Committee, although on December 
18 most of the Republican leaders had vehemently opposed a 
resolution to send for them. On the following day, when it 
became needful, owing to a miscount of votes, to pass the 
resolution again, Mr. Payne, the Republican floor leader, with- 
drew his previous objection, with the result that not a single 
vote was cast against the resolution. This was a triumph for 
Mr. Williams, the leader of the Democratic minority, for on 
the preceding day Mr. Payne had made an earnest speech 
against the resolution to send for the documents, declaring 
that to publish any more papers in the postal scandal would 
be to aid the indicted grafters to learn the government’s case 
against them. Mr. Williams, for his part, pointed out that 
it had been charged that the investigation had not been carried 
far enough, and that it had been stopped short at a point 
where it seemed likely to implicate certain high-placed officials. 





It will be remembered that the report of Messrs. Bonaparte 
and Conrad placed ex-Postmaster-General Smith in anything 
but an enviable light, but that he has hitherto escaped censure 
at the hands of the President. It is pretty evident that Mr. 
Smith is one of the persons against whom Mr. Williams’s reso- 
lution is aimed. Now that the House of Representatives has 
undertaken an investigation, we may hope to see the postal 
frauds thoroughly probed. The Republican leaders, apparent- 
ly, have made up their minds that the only safe course for 
them to pursue, in view of the coming Presidential campaign, 
is to profess a perfect willingness to let in all the illumination 
desired on the postal scandals, no matter who shall be hurt by 
the exposure. On the other hand, Mr. Williams, who is rapid- 
ly coming to be regarded as the most sagacious leader of the 
Democracy in Congress, believes that the inquiry now re- 
solved upon will provide his party with a great deal of for- 
midable campaign material. It is satisfactory to know that 
not only the postal scandals, but the frauds in the Land Office 
of the Interior Department, are to be made the subjects of 
merciless inquisition. On December 18, one John A. Benson, 
of San Francisco, was arrested on the charge of being the 
organizer of a land-fraud conspiracy extending over several 
Western States and Territories. He is accused of having 
bribed systematically United States officials in the West and 
in the District of Columbia. The information secured by the 
authorities is said to implicate many persons at present em- 
ployed in the Department of the Interior at Washington, and 
numerous arrests are expected to follow that of the chief con- 
spirator. It is alleged that Benson has defrauded the govern- 
ment out of no fewer than 100,000 acres of valuable public 
lands. 


At the first annual banquet of the North Carolina Society of 
Baltimore, held on December 18, a sensible speech on the negro 
problem was made by Governor Charles B. Aycock, of the State 
named. He frankly recognized that in the South, or, at all 
events, in North Carolina, for which State he was qualified 
to speak, intelligent and fair-minded white men acknowledged 
that they were under obligation to “the man in black.” They 
brought him here, and he has served them well. He has been 
patient, teachable, and faithful. Consequently they owe 
him gratitude, and, above all, justice. Yet, while his services 
should not be ignored, his color cannot be changed. An amal- 
gamation of the white and black races will never be tolerated 
by the white people of North Carolina, and for that reason they 
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are opposed to a political and social equality that would tend 
insensibly toward amalgamation. Governor Aycock holds that 
in his State the negro problem has been solved. The negro 
has been taken out of politics, and foundations have been 
laid for the future development of both races side by side. 
Peace and prosperity have been assured. What is the North 
Carolina solution for which so much is claimed? It is, first, 
to disfranchise the negro so far as such disfranchisement is 
practicable under the Fifteenth Amendment. After that has 
been accomplished, to let him alone; to stop writing about 
him; stop talking about him; stop making him “the white 
man’s burden ”; stop scolding him. Let him, in Governor Ay- 
cock’s words, “tote his own skillet”; let him learn that no 
man, no race, ever got-anything worth having that was not self- 
earned; that character is the outcome of sacrifice, and worth 
the result of toil; that, whatever may be the negro’s future, 
the present has in it for him nothing that is not the product 
of industry, thrift, obedience to law, and uprightness. Let the 
negro learn, finally, that there is to be unending separation of 
the races; that the two peoples may develop side by side to the 
utmost of their respective capacities; but that they can never 
intermingle. 


The Republican national convention is to meet in Chicago. 
Where will the Democratic national convention be held? The 
question will be answered when the Democratic National Com- 
mittee convenes in Washington on January 21 for the purpose 
of designating a place and a date for the convention. A 
vigorous effort will be made to bring the convention to New 
York, and there is no doubt that much may be said in behalf 
of that city. Madison Square Garden would be an admirable 
hall for the convention, and the hotel accommodations are, of 
course, unequalled on this side of the Atlantic. It is true that 
the selection of New York would impose long railway journeys 
on most of the delegates. Such an objection, however, is 
scarcely supported by precedent, because the Democratic na- 
tional convention has been held half a dozen times in Balti- 
more and twice in Philadelphia. It has not been held in 
New York since 1868, when, it may be remembered, Western 
Democrats hoped to secure the nomination of Pendleton. 
There was, on the other hand, a plan among Eastern Democrats 
to nominate Chief-Justice Chase, who, it was supposed, would 
draw so largely from the Republican strength as to assure the 
defeat of Grant. As a matter of fact, the convention was 
stampeded for Horatio Seymour, and Western Democrats were 
convinced that the galleries had been packed in his favor, 
though he personally would never have countenanced such a 
proceeding. In view of that experience, however, it is not 
surprising that Democratic national committees have declined 
to call conventions in New York. If it should seem by January 
21 that the Democrats have a chance of carrying Illinois, it 
might be expedient to hold the Democratic national convention 
in Chicago. No American political party, and least of all 
the Democracy, can, at the present juncture, afford to be sus- 
pected of having been influenced in the selection of candidates 
by organized capital, and such suspicion might attach to nomi- 
nations made in New York city. The surviving friends of 
Blaine still believe that he would have been elected in 1884 
had he not come to New York city on the eve of the contest 
at the ballot-box and been present at the dinner given to him 
by certain financial magnates. Mr. McKinley was too fore- 
sighted to make a blunder of the kind. 


What will be the effect upon Cuba of the reciprocity treaty 
which will become operative ten days after the proclamation 
of the exchange of ratifications? The question is not so easily 
answered as at first sight it may seem to be. Undoubtedly 
the reduction of the duties payable on Cuban sugars entering 
our market by twenty per cent. of the rates payable by sugars 
coming from other foreign countries would apply a powerful 
stimulus to the cane-sugar industry of the island. The Cubans 
are said to be alarmed, however, by the position taken by the 
British government that, under the operation of the “ most- 
favored-nation ” clause, British sugars will be admissible to 
our markets upon terms identical with those secured for the 
product of Cuba. If this were true of Great Britain, it would 
also be true of such producers of beet-root sugar as Germany, 
France, and Austria—all of which could avail themselves of 
the “ most-favored-nation ” clause, which figures in their 
treaties with the United States. 
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There is really no ground for Cuban misgiviigs on this 
subject. Our Federal government has held repeatedly that 
the existence of the “ most-favored-nation” clause in our 
treaties with most, if not all, foreign countries does not pro- 
hibit us from granting special concessions to one or more 
of them in return for equivalent advantages. Mr. Olney, for 
instance, when Attorney-General in the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration, took the ground which had been previously 
occupied by Mr. Blaine—the ground, namely, that in inter- 
national law treaties containing the “ most-favored-nation ” 
clause do not bar reciprocity treaties. We shall undoubtedly 
adhere to the view that reciprocity treaties are as independent 
of all other treaties as if the latter did not exist. It follows 
that, under the treaty just ratified with Cuba, the sugars of 
that island will practically monopolize our market, so far as 
imports are concerned. No beet-sugar producer can compete 
with her. Admitting, however, that the Cuban growers of 
cane sugar will derive all the profit that they expected from 
the reciprocity treaty, are we sure that, so far as the insular 
government is concerned, the profit will not be more than offset 
through the loss of customs revenue caused by the reciprocal 
reductions of duty on commodities imported from the United 
States? It is true that eventually, even without a change in 
the existing tariff, the purchasing power of the island being 
signally increased by the prosperity of the sugar industry, the 
revenue accruing from imports will not have been materially 
diminished. An interval, however, must elapse before this 
state of things is witnessed, and meanwhile the insular rev- 
enue, which is obtained mainly from customs, might undergo 
so marked a shrinkage as seriously to interfere with Cuba’s 
prospect of securing a loan for the payment of the officers 
and soldiers engaged in the late revolution. To provide for 
this temporary deficit the tariff committee of the Cuban Sen- 
ate is said to have provided an entirely new system of revenue, 
which, if accepted by the Cuban Congress, is expected to 
furnish an increase of over $2,000,000 in income above the loss 
due to the reciprocity treaty with the United States. It is to 
be hoped that this forecast will be justified by the event. 

y 


The commercial treaty between the United State; and China 
having been ratified by the Senate on December 18, the text 
of the convention has been published. It is perfectly true, 
as Mr. Nelson of Minnesota and other Senators pointed out, 
that the treaty fails to give us all the concessions we desired. 
The only new treaty ports opened are Mukden, the old capital 
of Manchuria, and Antung, a small town on the northern or 
Manchurian bank of the Yalu River. Neither of these 
ports is accessible, except to vessels of light draught. The 
most valuable feature of the treaty is the fourth article, by 
which the Peking government agrees to abolish the so-called 
likin, or system of inland transit dues, by which the circula- 
tion of imported commodities in the interior has hitherto 
been obstructed to an intolerable extent. At a date to be 
agreed upon by the two countries, the likin and all other in- 
land transit dues are to be abolished throughout the empire, 
and all the barriers and tax stations maintained for their 
collection are to be removed. In consideration of this con- 
cession the United States agree, provided all the other treaty 
powers concur, to pay at the port of entry on all goods im- 
ported from this country and intended for the interior of 
China a surtax of one and a half times the tariff import duties. 
That is to say, where the tariff duty has been five per cent. 
ad valorem, twelve and a half per cent. will now be paid. We 
notice also that the present export duty of seven and a half 
per cent. ad valorem, payable on Chinese commodities exported, 
is to be retained, but the whole of it must be collected at the 
port of exportation. If these fiscal reforms are carried out, 
there is no doubt that our traffic with the Middle Kingdom will 
be signally facilitated and materially increased. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether Chinese officials in the interior 
will obey the orders of the central government, and will not, 
under one disguise or another, perpetuate the inland transit 
dues. It must be remembered that these officials.are inade- 
quately paid, and have been accustomed from time imme- 
morial to eke out their salaries from the proceeds of the likin, 
only a fraction of which found its way into the imperial 
treasury. Now, on the other hand, the Peking authorities 
are to get the whole of the surtax, which will be substituted 
for the inland transit dues. Under the circumstances many 
thousands of officials are likely to starve, unless they can find 

























































a pretext for imposing duties of some kind on foreign goods 
transferred from ports of entry to the provinces. 


There is no doubt that, in an important field of American 
manufacture, a serious crisis is threatened by the shortage 
in this year’s cotton crop and the resultant high price of the 
staple. According to an official estimate, our crop aggregates 
this year only 9,962,039 bales, which is 634,420 bales below 
the average yield of the years that have intervened since 1897. 
To appreciate what the deficiency means, we should bear in 
mind that last year the cotton manufacturers of the world 
consumed by upwards of a million bales more than was pro- 
duced in the same period. It follows that this year’s short- 
age cannot be made good from left-over stock. We should 
have to go back to the civil war to find counterparts of the 
prices which raw cotton has lately attained on the cotton ex- 
changes of the United States. The actual price of cotton is 
about double that attained two or three years ago. At that 
time the raw product was sold for as little as six cents a 
pound, whereas on Saturday, December 5, it was quoted at 
twelve and a half cents. Cotton yarn, which two or three 
years ago brought ten or eleven cents a pound, was sold on 
December 5 for twenty and twenty-one cents. Under the 
circumstances, it is impossible for American manufacturers 
to produce cotton goods at a profit. There seems to be no 
prospect of any considerable drop in prices, owing to the fact 
that European manufacturers are said to have bought nearly 
the whole of the American crop. The situation is one that 
cannot be coped with by a reduction of wages. Apparently 
the only course open to many, if not most, of the American 
cotton-mills is to shut down. A general closure of the fac- 
tories would mean dreadful privation and hardship for the 
operatives, who number many hundreds of thousands. To say 
nothing of the employees in Philadelphia and the South, 
there are more than 175,000 operatives in the cotton-mills of 
New England alone. These men are the less able to endure 
a prolonged season of idleness during the coming winter 
because in New England their wages have recently been re- 
duced, and in Philadelphia they earned nothing for a con- 
siderable period, having taken part in an ill-timed strike. 
Speculators on the New York Cotton Exchange are blamed for 
the inordinate price of the staple, but if it be true that most 
of our crop has been bought by European manufacturers, eco- 
nomical causes would suffice to account for the phenomenon. 


If we may judge by the experience of recent years, there 
is no reason to expect that the volume of raw cotton pro- 
duced in the United States can be signally and permanently 
increased. It follows that European consumers will soon find 
it indispensable to look elsewhere for supplies of the staple. 
Only a small fraction of the quantity needed can be secured 
in Egypt, notwithstanding the fact that the recent damming 
of the Nile at Assouan has considerably increased the area 
irrigable by the Lower Nile. It is calculated that the Nile 
improvements will increase Egypt’s crop by about 100,000,000 
pounds, but that is all. In the eastern Sudan, now governed 
from Khartum, there are said to be millions of acres capable 
of producing a fibre as good as the Egyptian. Many years, 
however, are likely to elapse before land in that region is 
turned to much account. In India, on the other hand, it is 
said to be possible, not only to improve the quality of the 
staple grown in that peninsula, but to augment the quantity 
by at least a million bales. In British West Africa, it is 
said that about 30,000 acres will shortly be planted with 
cotton. There is no doubt that cotton grows wild in many 
parts of the West-African coast, and that during our civil 
war large quantities of the staple were there produced and 
sold in England. The British West Indies were at one time 
large producers of the staple. Sea Island cotton is a native 
of Barbados, and at the close of the eighteenth century 70 
per cent. of England’s cotton-supply came from the Antilles. 
French statesmen and economists believe that, within the next 
quarter of a century, all of the cotton needed by France will 
be supplied by Tunis, Algeria, and Madagascar. The French 
colonies on the west coast of Africa are also regarded as 
promising fields for experiment, and money has been appro- 
priated for cotton-raising in the French Sudan and in that 
part of the Niger Valley which is controlled by France. The 
Germans are also trying to grow cotton in their African ecolo- 
nies. For example, in Togoland, in Kamerun, and in the 
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Kilwa district of German:East Africa. Some of the staple 
grown in these colonies and shipped to Bremen is alleged to be 
equal to the Egyptian product. 


The most impressive event of last week, from a non-political 
point of view, was the formal opening cn December 19 of the 
Williamsburg cantilever bridge that spans the East River 
some distance to the north of the Brooklyn Bridge. Thus was 
forged the second link of steel between Manhattan Island 
and Long Island. The dimensions of the new structure are 
much more imposing than are those of its predecessor. The 
length of the entire bridge between terminals is 7200 feet, 
as against 5989 feet in the case of the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
central span (1600 feet) exceeds in length that of the Brooklyn 
Bridge by only five feet; it is the difference in the approaches 
that accounts for the difference in the respective total lengths 
of the two structures. The approaches of the new bridge 
are each 2800 feet long, whereas the approach to the Brooklyn 
Bridge at the Manhattan end is but 1562 feet, and that at 
the Brooklyn end only 971 feet. The total width of the new 
structure is 118 feet, or 33 feet more than that of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The space will include two 20-foot roadways, un- 
obstructed by trolley tracks; two compartments for trolleys, 
each containing double tracks; two promenades for foot-pas- 
sengers, each 1014 feet wide; two cycle paths, each 7 feet 
wide, and a central space containing double tracks for the 
elevated railroads. The transit capacity of the new bridge 
has been computed by engineers at 150,000,000 a year, which 
is 50 per cent. more than that of the Brooklyn Bridge. It 
is well known that two more bridges and a tunnel are to be 
constructed. When these are finished, there will be, for a time 
at least, adequate means of communication between the two 
boroughs, which, between them, will then contribute more 
than three millions to the aggregate population of New York 
city. 





The German census report just published suggests certain 
grave problems in foreign politics, which the future will be 
called on to solve. During the year 1902 there were just over 
two million births in the Kaiser’s realm, with slightly over 
a million deaths. This leaves an increase of nine hundred 
thousand for the year, the greatest increase ever recorded for 
the German Empire during a like period. It is worth calling 
attention to the fact that there has been no marked increase of 
births, but that there has been a considerable diminution of the 
death-rate. This points to better sanitation, more wholesome 
food, wiser care of children, more general distribution of wealth, 
and is a far wholesomer symptom than a very high birth- 
rate accompanied by an abnormally high mortality, such as, 
for example, exists in the domains of Germany’s great east- 
ern neighbor, Russia. It is the survival of children, and not 
the mere birth of children, most of whom die in infancy, that 
is really to be desired, as the basis of a sound future popula- 
tion and industrial prosperity. Within ten years Germany 
has reduced the death-rate from twenty-two and a half per 
thousand per year to twenty and a half—one of the most note- 
worthy triumphs of wiser living which the modern world has 
had to record. Now for the political aspect of the question. 
An increase of about a million a year, which will be added to 
cumulatively year by year, means that within a generation 
Germany will have a population of about a hundred millions, 
perhaps the most thoughtful and best-instructed nation in 
the world, and one too which adds vigorous and aggressive 
practice to sound and penetrating theory. The Germany of 
Goethe and Kant and Wagner is also the Germany of fleets 
and armies, of scientific and industrial triumph and skill. 
Yecent developments show that the Social Democrats are a 
great and growing force, the most consistent and best-organ- 
ized political party in the empire. At the same time it be- 
comes evident that their success brings moderate counsels, 
and they are rapidly becoming radicals of the English type 
rather than revolutionary socialists of the school of Marx, 
Lasalle, Herzen, and Bakunin. We may look forward to a 
more limited monarchy in Germany, something after the Eng- 
lish model, as wisely exemplified by King Edward VII. But 
the added forty or fifty million Germans will be hard put to 
it if they are to stay at home in the fatherland. All signs 
point to greater extension abroad, and South America seems 
the one field open for settlement. Here then is the great 
problem for future statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic. 









































































The great forensic duel being waged between the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain suggests a reflection. 
The present political situation has again and again been said 
to demonstrate the political poverty and incapacity of the Lib- 
erals; it might, with greater justice, be held to show the weak- 
ness and decline of the old-fashioned Conservatives. For who 
is the champion of Unionist imperialism? A seceding Lib- 
eral, a former colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s. And who not only 
among the Unionists, but in the whole political field, is his 
weightiest and most effective opponent? Again, a seceding 
Liberal, another former colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s. The 
Duke of Devonshire has taken very strong ground, and made 
a decisive and irrevocable political move, in advising Union- 
ists not to vote for any candidate who specifically supports 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plans; it is not certain whether his Grace 
will go so far as to advise the nomination of an anti-Cham- 
berlain Unionist, and thus bring about the probable election 
of a Liberal. Nor is it certain that the Duke would go so far 
as to advise Unionists to withhold their support from an 
open adherent of Mr. Balfour’s milk-and-water protection, 
which is merely a diluted version of the Chamberlain plan. 
But it is quite certain that these two greatest of Liberal- 
Unionists will between them rend the Conservative party in 
twain, as they rent in twain the Liberal following of Mr. 
Gladstone in years gone by. Speaking at Leeds, Mr. Cham- 
berlain taunted his former friend and ally with the “ pontif- 
ical” character of his “encyclical letter,” in whicr .t:e Duke 
advised Conservatives not to vote for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
supporters; and, in a certain sense, this taunt expressed the 
truth. For, beyond all men now in English polities, the Duke 
of Devonshire embodies the principle of authority. The pro- 
posed non-political committee, promised by Mr. Chamberlain 
in his Leeds oration, will be awaited with interest; very much 
will depend on the names of its members and their genuinely 
representative character. One reflection we may nake, drawn 
from our experience in this country: a committee on tariff 
should include not only manufacturers and exporters, but 
members of the great consuming public, whose interests and 
rights are in such danger of being overlooked. 


Mr. J. W. Davidson, of the United States consular service, 
has recorded his impressions of Manchuria, and of Russia’s 
position there, formed during a recent tour through the less 
generally known regions of the three Manchurian provinces. 
He makes quite clear, what has for some time been growing 
more apparent, that the appointment of Admiral Alexeiff 
as Viceroy marks a change, amounting practically to a reversal 
of Russia’s previous policy and intentions with regard to an- 
nexation or evacuation. It becomes evident that there have 
been two discordant opinions among the Tsar’s chief advisers; 
and that, while the party of the army and commerce, headed 
by General Kuropatkin and Minister Witté, favored evacua- 
tion of everything but the conceded railroad strip and the 
leased regions about Port Arthur, the naval party has favored 
from the outset, and has now to some extent won over the 
Russian Emperor to, the policy of absorption. The ap- 
pointment of Admiral Alexeiff marks the victory of the 
naval party in the Tsar’s council; the promotion of Minister 
Witté, involving his departure from the Finance Ministry 
and his consequent relinquishment of the concerns of the 
Siberian and Manchurian railroads, and the reported transfer 
of General Kuropatkin from the War Ministry to the governor- 
ship of the Caucasus, to some extent indicate the supersession 
of the policy of evacuation. China’s refusal to agree to cer- 
tain conditions regarding the departure of Russian troops 
from Mukden and the central province of Manchuria offered 
the pretext needed-by Russian policy, and we may expect a 
more openly avowed and more thorough absorption of Man- 
churia to follow. The naval party in Russia would like to 
extend Russian influence over Korea, since the peninsula cuts 
the Russian fleet in two, but this is obviously incompatible 
with the interests and policy of Japan. 


We often hear it said that “the States” have no western 
frontier any longer, that our country is all settled now, and 
that wild life has passed away and existence grown hum- 
drum. There was more talk of this sort before the gospel of 
the strenuous life had taught us all that adventure is inde- 
pendent of environment, but there is a good deal of it still. 
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There is nothing in it. We don’t wear coon-skin caps now- 
adays, but a tumultuous life was never obtainable in this 
country at less trouble than now. Any one who finds New 
York inadequately violent and emotional has only to hie him- 
self to Chicago. Transportation thither is luxurious and the 
trains are many and swift. To the adventurer, once arrived, 
anything may happen—or so, at least, we infer from the stories 
that the newspapers bring us. It seems to be a toss-up whether 
the traveller will ride to his hotel, or walk and carry his 
trunk on his back; whether his hotel will be warmed, or denied 
coal; whether he will get coffee and boiled eggs for breakfast, 
or go hungry; whether it will be safe, risky, or extra hazardous 
to walk in the streets. Judging from the newspaper reports, 
the conditions of human existence in Chicago—and we 
gladly admit that we have made no recent personal test of 
them—are as fruitful of adventure as the most unfettered 
aspirant, could desire. Life seems to be lived there in one of 
three ways: by stealth, by violence, or by permission of organ- 
ized labor. 


The latest Chicago story—latest at this writing—began to 
come over the wires on December 18. It tells of sixteen hun- 
dred livery-drivers being on a strike, and of the interference 
of the strikers with the burial of the dead. The livery and 
undertaking industries are closely allied. The strikers took 
charge of both. For example, the funeral of Elias Watkins, 
banker, was appointed for December 18. No hearse could 
come to it: the strikers forbade the use of hearses during the 
strike. No hired carriages could come out. When friends of 
the mourning family offered to send their private carriages 
the strikers’ pickets sent word (so the despatches say) that 
private carriages would be stopped by force. It was proposed 
to have the funeral heavily guarded by the police, but the 
mourning relatives declined that attention. The pall-bearers— 
Marshall Field, Lambert Tree, Cyrus McCormick, and others 
—being warned not to go to the cemetery, did not go there, 
but the undertaker and his helpers took the body to the 
cemetery in a wagon and buried it. In this fashion funerals 
are being conducted at this writing in Chicago, and have 
been for four days. 


We have serious and very costly labor embarrassments here 
in New York, but they are not brought home to us in these 
personal, intimate ways. Work is stopped on buildings here, 
our subway is delayed, non-union men are clubbed or beaten 
occasionally, a great many workers who want extremely to 
earn wages and support their families are constrained at times 
to stay idle because some strike has been called, but the ordi- 
nary course of life runs along without startling hitches. We 
suffered some distress for want of coal last winter, but that 
was a matter beyond control or cure by our local authorities. 
There was a strike against the pie trust the other day, but 
mastication, deglutition, and digestion went on, and private 
families were not forbidden to bake private pies in their 
private kitchens. Our branch of the musicians’ union has 
been making curious demands and issuing edicts that make 
trouble for the theatre managers, but music in back parlors 
is still free, and children may practise at the piano without 
a permit. The majority of us eat, drink, and sleep, and are 
born and die without knowing positively to which union we 
are indebted for permission to enjoy each of these privileges. 
And when we have died our friends are as yet able to 
bury us without asking leave of any one except the Board 
of Health. Certainly we are not yet under discipline as 
strict as binds Chicago. 


Relief, however, is promised for Chicago. The geologists 
say that in old times the'Great Lakes used to discharge their 
surplus waters through the Illinois River into the Gulf of 
Mexico, but geological changes caused the water to flow east- 
ward and make its way through the St. Lawrence. But now, 
it seems, the lands in the Northwest are rising, and it is only 
a question of time (geological time) when the flow of water 
eastward will stop and the southward flow will begin again. 
And Chicago stands at the precise point where it will begin, 
and when it comes everybody in Chicago will be so busy mind- 
ing his own business, and keeping ducks, that orderly folks 
will have a chance to do as they please again. This is re- 
assuring, but geological time moves slowly. 































































































































































The Debate in the Senate on the Panama Affair 


THERE seems to be current some confusion of mind regarding the 
scope and purport of the debate which took place in the United 
States Senate during the week ending December 19, with reference 
to the revolution at Panama and the attitude of our government 
thereto. It will have been noted that no Republican Senators took 
part in the discussion, with the exception of Senator Hoar and 
Senator Foraker, and that the latter spoke but briefly. The truth, 
of course, is that the canal treaty concluded by our State De- 
partment with the Republic of Panama was not at the time be- 
fore the Senate for ratification, and if it had been, that body’s 
duty would have been to discuss it in executive session, Under 
the circumstances, almost all of the Republican Senators held— 
and were justified by precedent in holding—that a public dis- 
cussion of the questions involved in the Panama affair was prema- 
ture and improper. The pretext for considering those questions in 
open session before the treaty was reported was a resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Hoar calling upon the President to furnish all 
additional papers likely to throw light on fhe relation of our gov- 
ernment to the secession of the Department of Panama from Co- 
lombia. Was the isthmus revolution a spontaneous movement, or 
was it instigated by the United States? That is the crux of the 
whole matter. Mr. Hoar himself intimated that he should lay no 
stress on the quickness with which the independence of the Repub- 
lie of Panama was acknowledged, provided our government could 
not be charged with having fomented the uprising against Colom- 
bian authority. He would not pretend to assert, he said, that the 
gestation period of commonwealths should be of a uniform length. 
Each case must be judged on its own merits, and with reference 
to the special circumstances which surround it. Had Mr. Hoar 
gone on to say that, without doubt, his resolution would be speed- 
ily passed by the Senate, and be met with an equally prompt re- 
sponse on the part of the Executive, he would have evinced the 
discretion that is expected from a veteran Senator. He had no 
right to assume that the President would not comply with the re- 
quest for additional documents; as a matter of fact, while the de- 
bate on the resolution in the Senate was still pending, a large 
quantity of papers was sent to the House of Representatives. 
Strange to say, Mr. Hoar not only declined to wait until his re- 
quest for supplementary papers had been granted, but he seemed 
disposed to condemn our Federal Executive in advance, for he in- 
sinuated that the facts would not justify President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hay in asserting, as they have asserted categorically, that 
they were entirely blameless as regards the charge of promoting 
the Panama revolution. A suspension of judgment would have 
been only decent, one would think, on the part of a political oppo- 
nent, and Mr. Hoar would resent the imputation of disloyalty to the 
Republican party. Mr. Hoar having set the example of a demonstra- 
tion against the administration’s cahal policy —a demonstration 
that would be meaningless if it did not imply a suspicion that the 
President and the Secretary of State had been disingenuous in 
their previous communications to Congress—it is not surprising 
that Democratic Senators should have pursued a similar course. 
Not only did Mr. Gorman, Mr. Pettus, and Mr. Daniel follow in 
Mr. Hoar’s wake, and take for granted that there had been some- 
thing wrong in the action of our government on the isthmus, but 
the first-named Senator has undertaken to bind all his party col- 
leagues by a caucus to oppose the ratification of the Panama Canal 
treaty. There are thirty-three Democratic Senators, and it is 
obvious that only thirty-one would be needed to defeat the treaty. 
We do not believe, however, that thirty-one Democratic Senators 
will permit themselves to be constrained by a caucus to reject 
the treaty negotiated with the Republic of Panama. Among those 
who have been counted on to vote for the treaty are Senator 
Cockrell of Missouri, Senator Newlands of Nevada, both the Sen- 
ators from Florida, and Senator McEnery of Louisiana. It is hard 
to see how any Senator from a Gulf State could reconcile any other 
course with his duty to his constituents. 

It will be observed that Mr. Hoar has virtually admitted that 
he himself would not oppose the treaty should it be made clear 
to him that our government was not implicated in the further- 
ance of a rebellion against a friendly state. He does not deny that 
the Department of Panama had ample cause for secession, nor, in- 
deed, is a denial possible. As we have formerly pointed out, the 
inhabitants of the isthmus have had, during the last seventy-five 
years, much better reason: for revolting against the central govern- 
ment of New Granada or Colombia than they had for revolting 
against Spain: and the wrongs to which they have been subjected 
are incomparably greater than those which provoked our own fore- 
fathers to declare their independence in 1776, Of the large sums 
of money received by Bogota politicians from the Panama Railroad, 
and for the canal franchise granted to the Lesseps Company, not 
a penny has been expended on the isthmus, and the same thing 
“may be said of the harbor dues and other taxes levied at Panama 
and Colon. During the last seventeen years the treatment of the 
isthmian population has been particularly galling. Since a pre 
tended constitution was proclaimed by the usurper Nufiez in 1886, 


the Department of Panama. alone among all the departments that 
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comprise the Republic of Colombia, has been entirely deprived of 
local autonomy. The officials of the department, instead of being 
elected by their fellow citizens, have been appointed by the de facto 
government at Bogota. Such an oppressive discrimination afforded 
of itself sufficient provocation to revolution. 

That our State Department had reason to expect a revolution at 
Panama is unquestionably true. That the inhabitants of the isth- 
mus would for the third time proclaim their independence of 
Colombia should the Hay-Herran treaty be definitely rejected at 
Bogota had been matter of common knowledge for several months. 


Early in the summer delegates from the Department of Panama to - 


the Colombian Congress had announced publicly that it would be 
impossible to prevent their fellow citizens on the isthmus from es- 
tablishing a separate republic if their interests should be sacrificed 
by an indefinite postponement of the canal project. No encourage- 
ment on our part was needed, and none was given, if we may credit 
the explicit statements of President Roosevelt and of Secretary 
Hay. As Mr. Clark Howell, the Democratic National Committee- 
man from Georgia, has pointed out in the Atlanta Constitution, 
there is no proof of any connivance on the part of our government 
with rebellion on the isthmus, and, consequently, it cannot be pre- 
tended that our national honor has been impaired by arranging 
with the new republic for a suitable canal treaty. Southern Sen- 
ators, as Mr. Howell tells them, cannot escape the conviction, if 
they reflect upon the situation now presented on the isthmus, that 
a vote from any one of them adverse to the canal treaty will be a 
vote against the vital interests and urgent demands of the in- 
dustrial and commercial sections of the Southern States. 

It may and will be contended, on behalf of the President, that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it was his duty to 
recognize the new republic of Panama, and to promise to shield 
it against aggression. Not only by the fulfilment of such a prom- 
ise would he discharge the function of maintaining peace and or- 
der on the isthmus, which we have performed for nearly sixty years, 
but he would avert the perpetration of a grievous wrong on those 
French citizens who owned the franchise and plant of the Lesseps 
Canal Company. The recently published despatches of Minister 
Beaupré to Secretary Hay confirm the report which had reached 
us from other sources, that the Colombian Congress had a sinister 
motive for adjourning sine die at the end of October, without even 
pretending to indicate the terms of a substitute for the Hay- 
Herran treaty. The purpose was to defer action of any kind in 
the premises until 1904, at a certain date in which year the first 
extension of the canal franchise, whose validity is undisputed, 
would expire. A second extension of the franchise, however, from 
1904 to 1910, was granted by President Marroquin in return for the 
sum of one million dollars in gold, which was duly paid. On the 
pretext that the second extension is technically null and void, the 
leaders of the Bogota Congress planned to declare next year the 
property of the French company forfeited to Colombia, and to de- 
mand for themselves the whole of the forty million dollars, the 
amount of money which the President was authorized by the 
Spooner act to pay to the French owners of the canal franchise. 
Had the iniquitous plot been carried out, it is certain that re- 
prisals would have been attempted by the French government, and 
that a French expeditionary corps would have been sent to the 
isthmus. We should then have found ourselves involved in a 
grave dilemma, between our unwillingness to connive at a flagrant 
robbery and our wish to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. There was 
but one way of avoiding such an ominous complication, and that 
was to pursue the course which our State Department adopted. 

The Democratic Senators who seem inclined to oppose the ratifica- 
tion of the new canal treaty omit to explain what they would 
have us do thereafter. Would they have us carry such a refusal 
to its logical results? Would they have us recall our recognition 
of the independence of the Panama republic, after having led 
many European and many Latin-American states to follow our 
example? Would they have us retract our promise to shield from 
invasion the infant commonwealth, and leave the isthmus to be 
drenched in blood? Would they have us reject the opportunity to 
eut an interoceanic canal which we have sought in vain for fifty 
years, and which, at last, is ready to our hand? Would it not 
be well for Democratic Senators to heed the advice of Mr. John S. 
Williams, the leader of the minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who deems it to be the duty of his party to recognize 
accomplished facts? 

Even if Democratic Senators could manage to defeat the new 
“anal treaty by a vote or two—which we do not believe—we have 
no fear that the present administration would hold itself bound to 
follow such a performance to the logical and deplorable conclusion 
that we have named. The Republic of Panama will be protected, 
and a way will be found of completing the canal. The Republicans 
control both Houses of Congress, and, by a majority of one in 
each House, they could pass a bill or resolution authorizing the 
President to buy the canal franchise and proceed to complete the 
waterway, leaving the question of sovereignty in abeyance. Nor 
would this be the only practicable mode of solving the problem. 
Should the inhabitants of the isthmus find that President Roose- 
velt is unable for the moment to secure a ratification of the treaty, 
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they may demand admission to our Union, either as a State or as 
a Territory. It will be remembered that the annexation of Texas 
was brought about by the Democrats through a joint resolution of 
Congress, after the treaty negotiated to that end had been defeated 
by the Whigs in the Senate. 





Is Our Good-will Worth Less to England 
than Canada’s P 


A LONG letter, originally addressed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie to 
the editor of the London 7'imes, has been reprinted in a pamphlet. 
The writer of this letter plants himself on the ground taken by 
this journal some months ago, when Mr. Chamberlain’s project 
of a preferential tariff was first launched. We then pointed out 
that while, nominally, the proposed tariff would erect a wall 
against all foreign countries indistinguishably, and, nominally, 
would give an equal preference to all British colonies, yet, prac- 
tically, so far as the importation of wheat and flour should be 
concerned, Canada would be the principal beneficiary, and the Uni- 
ted States the principal sufferer, by the suggested change. In 
other words, the outcome of the proposed preferential tariff, should 
it answer the purpose of its framer, would be to make the 
Canadian Dominion a successful rival of the United States, con- 
sidered as a purveyor of breadstuffs to the United Kingdom. We 
may be asked on what possible grounds the United States, which 
long have maintained a protectionist policy, can object to the 
adoption of a similar programme by a foreign country. We answer 
that American tariffs have not discriminated against a particular 
foreign country. All foreign purveyors of a particular product 
are subjected to the same customs duty. The only preferences 
that we have given have been accorded under reciprocity treaties 
in return for equivalent concessions. Germany and France have 
framed their tariffs on protectionist principles, but they have not 
discriminated against the United States. Such a discrimination 
would justly be regarded as a provocation, and would lead to 
tariff reprisals which almost certainly would culminate in war. 
Such is the lesson of our experience during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. First came, on the part of.England, a 
practical discrimination against the United States. Reprisals 
on our part followed in the form of an embargo. There was only 
one step left to take, namely, war, and we took it in 1812. Nor 
is there much doubt in the minds of those who contrast the state 
of American feeling that countenanced the Jay Treaty with the 
popular sentiment that demanded the war of 1812, that, but for 
the fiscal legislation levelled by England against this country 
in the first twelve years of the nineteenth century, the schism in 
the English-speaking world might have been healed a hundred 
years ago. It is nearly healed at the present moment; but if Mr. 
Chamberlain carries out his project the wound will be reopened, 
and may never again be closed. 

At the time when Mr. Carnegie’s letter was written he was re- 
siding in Scotland. But he was not by any means the only man 
on that side of tie Atlantic to recognize the danger of which he 
warned the 7imes, when he said that a discrimination in a British 
tariff between the products of the United States and similar com- 
modities coming from Canada would not tend to the reunion of 
Britain and America, but, on the contrary, would chill the feel- 
ings of affection which have germinated satisfactorily during the 
last few years. Almost at the outset of the discussion cause‘ by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, Lord Rosebery inquired, “ Against 
what country will this tariff be directed primarily?” He answered, 
“The United States, which sends us by far the largest portion of 
our foodstuffs.” He added that he “ would look with the great- 
est doubt and suspicion on any such proposition as that.” To 
much the same effect spoke the London Standard, the organ of the 
most sober-minded and far-sighted men in the Conservative party, 
when it said in its editorial columns: “ Nor can we see how it 
[a preferential tariff]- can operate without causing friction with 
foreign countries, and fostering international differences and jeal- 
ousies. Any preferential tax which protected Canada would be 
aimed directly at the United States. How mischievous it would 
be for us to purchase a temporary benefit at the cost of estranging 
the friendship and the good-will of the great English-speaking re- 
public!” Those who imagine that a substantial preference could be 
given to Canada as against the United States without provoking 
resentment and retaliation on our part have forgotten the lessons 
of history. As Mr. Carnegie reminds us, there is nothing new in 
the proposal to give Canada a preference as against the United 
States. Such a preference was given in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. We then showed what we thought of it by 
imposing in 1825 countervailing taxes upon British ships entering 
our ports. Britain retaliated, and the result was an industrial 
war. in which the American republic gained a victory. From 
that time to this the foodstuffs of the United States and Canada 
have entered the British market on an absolutely equal footing. 
Mr. Chamberlain had a prototype in Mr. Huskisson, who at first 
resisted the claim of the United States to enter the British mar- 
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ket on an equal footing with the British colonies, pronouncing it 
an “unheard-of pretension”; but, within a twelvemonth, he an- 
nounced in a memorable speech his conversion to the policy which 
has ever since prevailed. According to a contemporary report 
of his speech: “Mr. Huskisson contended that the period had 
now arrived when it would be impossible for Great Britain to 
continue any longer the system of restrictive duties without in- 
ducing retaliation on the part of foreign countries, the effect of 
which would be most disastrous to our commercial interests.” In 
his pamphlet Mr. Carnegie submits that the United States, hav- 
ing in their hour of weakness demanded and secured equality 
of treatment with the British colonies in the British market, are 
extremely unlikely to acquiesce in the withholding of such treat- 
ment at the present day. 

We have quoted the statement of the London Standard that it 
would be mischievous for England to purchase, by a preference 
to Canada, a temporary benefit at the cost of estranging th 
good-will of the colossal American republic. It is doubtful whether 
the Standard itself realized how temporary the benefit would be. 
Without the good-will of the United States, the grain of Canada 
would never reach the Atlantic ports for shipment. It is obvious 
that to interrupt the railway communication between the sea- 
board and the Northwest provinces which constitute the granary 
of the Dominion would be chiid’s play for the military power of 
the United States. It would be superfluous, however, for us to 
commit an act of war. We need not resort to overt hostility in 
order to cut off England from connection with her principal grain- 
growing colony during a large part of every year—that part, more- 
over, during which the wheat crop is moved. Here, again, Mr. 
Carnegie shows himself thoroughly alive to all the possibilities 
of the situation. As he points out in his pamphlet, a word from 
the President might cancel the privilege now generously granted 
to Canada, of reaching ice-free American ports through American 
territory, with all her foreign business, exports and imports, free 
of duty, for five months in the year, when her own ports are ice- 


bound. As a matter of fact, the privilege is used all the year 
round. In 1902 the Canadian Dominion shipped through American 


ports 28,546,000 bushels of breadstuffs. The number of bushels 
shipped in the twelvemonth named through Canadian ports we 
are unable to state, but, as the total value of Canadian foodstuffs 
exported to Britain in 1902 was only $22,471,000, it is evident that 
a large portion of her shipments of breadstuffs reached Britain 
over American territory and through American ports. The simple 
withdrawal of this bonding privilege, which American public 
opinion would unquestionably demand, would suffice to convince 
the British people that in offering a preference to Canadian bread- 
stuffs they had committed an act of folly. Negotiations for a 
restoration of the bonding privilege would soon begin, and the 
favor so foolishly forfeited would ultimately be regained. The 
bitterness, however, engendered between the two countries by dis- 
crimination and reprisal might retard for years a revival of the 
present cordial relations. 

Mr. Carnegie is quite right in saying that if Britain is deter- 
mined to revert to a protectionist policy, the wisest thing that she 
could do would be, as regards foodstuffs, to offer a preference, not 
only to her colonies, but also to the United States, as being, al- 
though independent, by the tremendous ties of language and in- 
stitutions, her daughter state. Such a preference, unquestionably, 
would rivet the two branches of the English-speaking race together 
in an unbreakable though unwritten alliance. If, under such 
circumstances, the Continental enemies of England should attempt 
to declare food contraband of war, they would have not only the 
British, but the American, navy to reckon with. Never would 
we suffer interference with our right to discharge the function of 
food-purveyor to Great Britain. 

We can have no doubt about the conclusion to which sensible 
Englishmen will arrive when they contrast the benefit derivable 
from the good-will of the United States with any conceivable ad- 
vantage that might accrue from Canadian loyalty. 





A Civil-War Story Upset 


At the stated meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
last October, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the president of the 
society, read a paper of curious interest to persons concerned with 
historical research. Quoting a remark of the late Edward L. Pierce, 
upon the unreliable nature of the reminiscences of historical oc- 
currences that get into print, Mr. Adams rehearsed a story told by 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, at the monthly meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, on February 7, 1901. Queen Victoria 
had just died, and resolutions of eulogy and regret were adopted 
at the meeting. Mr. Hewitt, observing that he had grown very re- 
luctant to make an address on a public occasion (he was then 
seventy-eight years old), related that, being sent in 1862 on a confi- 
dential mission to England and France, he had intimate relations 
with Minister C. F. Adams in London, and with Judge Dayton, 
who was then our minister to France. One afternoon in Paris 



























































































a pretext for imposing duties of some kind on foreign goods 
transferred from ports of entry to the provinces. 


There is no doubt that, in an important field of American 
manufaciure, a serious crisis is threatened by the shortage 
in this year’s cotton crop and the resultant high price of the 
staple. According to an official estimate, our crop aggregates 
this year only 9,962,039 bales, which is 634,420 bales below 
the average yield of the years that have intervened since 1897. 
To appreciate what the deficiency means, we should bear in 
mind that last year the cotton manufacturers of the world 
consumed by upwards of a million bales more than was pro- 
duced in the same period. It follows that this year’s short- 
age cannot be made good from left-over stock. We should 
have to go back to the civil war to find counterparts of the 
prices which raw cotton has lately attained on the cotton ex- 
changes of the United States. The actual price of cotton is 
about double that attained two or three years ago. At that 
time the raw product was sold for as little as six cents a 
pound, whereas on Saturday, December 5, it was quoted at 
twelve and a half cents. Cotton yarn; which two or three 
years ago brought ten or eleven cents a pound, was sold on 
December 5 for twenty and twenty-one cents. Under the 
circumstances, it is impossible for American manufacturers 
to produce cotton goods at a profit. There seems to be no 
prospect of any considerable drop in prices, owing to the fact 
that European manufacturers are said to have bought nearly 
the whole of the American crop. The situation is one that 
cannot be coped with by a reduction of wages. Apparently 
the only course open to many, if not most, of the American 
cotton-mills is to shut down. A general closure of the fac- 
tories would mean dreadful privation and hardship for the 
operatives, who number many hundreds of thousands. To say 
nothing of the employees in Philadelphia and the South, 
there are more than 175,000 operatives in the cotton-mills of 
New England alone. These men are the less able to endure 
a prolonged season of idleness during the coming winter 
because in New England their wages have recently been re- 
duced, and in Philadelphia they earned nothing for a con- 
siderable period, having taken rart in an ill-timed strike. 
Speculators on the New York Coxton Exchange are blamed for 
the inordinate price of the staple, but if it be true that most 
of our crop has been bought by European manufacturers, eco- 
nomical causes would suffice to account for the phenomenon. 





If we may judge by the experience of recent years, there 
is no reason to expect that the volume of raw cotton pro- 
duced in the United States‘can be signally and permanently 
increased. It follows that European consumers will soon find 
it indispensable to look elsewhere for supplies of the staple. 
Only a small fraction of the quantity needed can be secured 
in Egypt, notwithstanding the fact that the recent damming 
of the Nile at Assouan has considerably increased the area 
irrigable by the Lower Nile. It is calculated that the Nile 
improvements will increase Egypt’s crop by about 100,000,000 
pounds, but that is all. In the eastern Sudan, now governed 
from Khartum, there are said to be millions of acres capable 
of producing a fibre as good as the Egyptian. Many years, 
however, are likely to elapse before land in that region is 
turned to much account. In India, on the other hand, it is 
said to be possible, not only to improve the quality of the 
staple grown in that peninsula, but to augment the quantity 
by at least a million bales. In British West Africa, it is 
said that about 30,000 acres will shortly be planted with 
cotton. There is no doubt that cotton grows wild in many 
parts of the West-African coast, and that during our civil 
war large quantities of the staple were there produced and 
sold in England. The British West Indies were at one time 
large producers of the staple. Sea Island cotton is a native 
of Barbados, and at the close of the eighteenth century 70 
per cent. of England’s cotton-supply came from the Antilles. 
French statesmen and economists believe that, within the next 
quarter ofa century, all of the cotton needed by France will 
be supplied by Tunis, Algeria, and Madagascar. The French 
colonies on the west coast of Africa are also regarded as 
promising fields for experiment, and money has been appro- 
priated for cotton-raising in the French Sudan and in that 
part of the Niger Valley which is controlled by France.’ The 
Germans are also trying to grow cotton in their African colo- 
nies. For example, in Togoland, in Kamerun, and in the 
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Kilwa district of German East Africa. Some of the staple 
grown in these colonies and shipped to Bremen is alleged to be 
eaual to the Egyptian product. 


The most impressive event of last week, from a non-political 
point of view, was the formal opening on December 19 of the 
Williamsburg cantilever bridge that spans the East River 
some distance to the north of the Brooklyn Bridge. Thus was 
forged the second link of steel between Manhattan Island 
and Long Island. The dimensions of the new structure are 
much more imposing than are those of its predecessor. The 
length of the entire bridge between terminals is 7200 feet, 
as against 5989 feet in the case of the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
central span (1600 feet) exceeds in length that of the Brooklyn 
Bridge by only five feet; it is the difference in the approaches 
that accounts for the difference in the respective total lengths 
of the two structures. The approaches of the new bridge 
are each 2800 feet long, whereas the approach to the Brooklyn 
Bridge at the Manhattan end is but 1562 feet, and that at 
the Brooklyn end only 971 feet. The total width of the new 
structure is 118 feet, or 33 feet more than that of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The space will include two 20-foot roadways, un- 
obstructed by trolley tracks; two compartments for trolleys, 
each containing double tracks; two promenades for foot-pas- 
sengers, each 101% feet wide; two cycle paths, each 7 feet 
wide, and a central space containing double tracks for the 
elevated railroads. The transit capacity of the new bridge 
has been computed by engineers at 150,000,000 a year, which 
is 50 per cent. more than that of the Brooklyn Bridge. [t+ 
is well known that two more bridges and a tunnel are to be 
constructed. When these are finished, there will be, for a time 
at least, adequate means of communication between the two 
boroughs, which, between them, will then contribute more 
than three millions to the aggregate population of New York 
city. 


The German census report just published suggests certain 
grave problems in foreign politics, which the future will be 
ealled on to solve. During the year 1902 there were just over 
two million births in the Kaiser’s realm, with slightly over 
a million deaths. This leaves an increase of nine hundred 
thousand for the year, the greatest increase ever recorded for 
the German Empire during a like period. It is worth calling 
attention to the fact that there has been no marked increase of 
births, but that there has been a considerable diminution of the 
death-rate. This points to better sanitation, more wholesome 
food, wiser care of children, more general distribution of wealth, 
and is a far wholesomer symptom than a very high birth- 
rate accompanied by an abnormally high mortality, such as, 
for example, exists in the domains of Germany’s great east- 
ern neighbor, Russia. It is the survival of children, and not 
the mere birth of children, most of whom die in infancy, that 
is really to be desired, as the basis of a sound future popula- 
tion and industrial prosperity. Within ten years Germany 
has reduced the death-rate from twenty-two and a half per 
thousand per year to twenty and a half—one of the most note- 
worthy triumphs of wiser living which the modern world has 
had to record. Now for the political aspect of the question. 
An increase of about a million a year, which will be added to 
cumulatively year by year, means that within a generation 
Germany will have a population of about a hundred millions, 
perhaps the most thoughtful and best-instructed nation in 
the world, and one too which adds vigorous and aggressive 
practice to sound and penetrating theory. The.Germany of 
Goethe and Kant and Wagner is also the Germany of fleets 
and armies, of scientific and industrial triumph and skill. 
Recent developments show that the Social Democrats are a 
great and growing force, the most consistent and best-organ- 
ized political party in the empire. At the same time it be- 
comes evident that their success brings moderate counsels, 
and they are rapidly becoming radicals of the English type 
rather than revolutionary socialists of the school of Marx, 
Lasalle, Herzen, and Bakunin. We may look forward to a 
more limited monarchy in Germany, something after the Eng- 
lish model, as wisely exemplified by King Edward VII. But 
the added forty or fifty million Germans will be hard put to 
it if they are to stay at home in the fatherland. All signs 
point to greater extension abroad, and South America seems 
the one: field open for settlement. Here then is the great 
problem for future statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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The great forensic duel being waged between the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain suggests a reflection. 
The preset political situation Las again aud apail been ¢aid 
to demonstrate the political poverty and incapacity of the Lib- 
erals; it might, with greater justice, be held to show the weak- 
ness and decline of the old-fashioned Conservatives. For who 
is the champion of Unionist imperialism? A seceding Lib- 
eral, a former colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s. And who not only 
among the Unionists, but in the whole political field, is his 
weightiest and most effective opponent? Again, a seceding 
Liberal, another former colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s. The 
Duke of Devonshire has taken very strong ground, and made 
a decisive and irrevocable political move, in advising Union- 
ists not to vote for any candidate who specifically supports 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plans; it is not certain whether his Grace 
will go so far as to advise the nomination of an anti-Cham- 
berlain Unionist, and thus bring about the probable election 
of a Liberal. Nor is it certain that the Duke would go so far 
as to advise Unionists to withhold their support from an 
open adherent of Mr. Balfour’s milk-and-water protection, 
which is merely a diluted version of the Chamberlain plan. 
But it is quite certain that these two greatest of Liberal- 
Unionists will between them rend the Conservative party in 
twain, as they rent in twain the Liberal following of Mr. 
Gladstone in years gone by. Speaking at Leeds, Mr. Cham- 
berlain taunted his former friend and ally with the “ pontif- 
ical ” character of his “ encyclical letter,” in which the Duke 
advised Conservatives not to vote for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
supporters; and, in a certain sense, this taunt expressed the 
truth. For, beyond all men now in English politics, the Duke 
of Devonshire embodies the principle of authority. The pro- 
posed non-political committee, promised by Mr. Chamberlain 
in his Leeds oration, will be awaited with interest; very much 
will depend on the names of its members and their genuinely 
representative character. One reflection we may make, drawn 
from our experience in this country: a committee on tariff 
should include not only manufacturers and exporters, but 
members of the great consuming public, whose interests and 
rights are in such danger of being overlooked. 


Mr. J. W. Davidson, of the United States consular service, 
has recorded his impressions of Manchuria, and of Russia’s 
position there, formed during a recent tour through the less 
generally known regions of the three Manchurian provinces. 
He makes quite clear, what has for some time been growing 
more apparent, that the appointment of Admiral Alexeiff 
as Viceroy marks a change, amounting practically to a reversal 
of Russia’s previous policy and intentions with regard to an- 
nexation or evacuation. It becomes evident that there have 
been two discordant opinions among the Tsar’s chief advisers; 
and that, while the party of the army and commerce, headed 
by General Kuropatkin and Minister Witté, favored evacua- 
tion of everything but the conceded railroad strip and the 
leased regions about Port Arthur, the naval party has favored 
from the outset, and. has now to some extent won over the 
Russian Emperor to, the policy of absorption. The ap- 
pointment of Admiral Alexeiff marks the victory of the 
naval party in the Tsar’s council; the promotion of Minister 
Witté, involving his departure from the Finance Ministry 
and his consequent relinquishment of the concerns of the 
Siberian and Manchurian railroads, and the reported transfer 
of General Kuropatkin from the War Ministry to the governor- 
ship of the Caucasus, to some extent indicate the supersession 
of the policy of evacuation. China’s refusal to agree to cer- 
tain conditions regarding the departure of Russian troops 
from Mukden and the central province of Manchuria offered 
the pretext needed by Russian policy, and we may expect a 
more openly avowed and more thorough absorption of Man- 
churia to follow. The naval party in Russia would like to 
extend Russian influence over Korea, since the peninsula cuts 
the Russian fleet in two, but this is obviously incompatible 
with the interests and policy of Japan. 


We often hear it said that “the States” have no western 
frontier any longer, that our country is all settled now, and 
that wild life has passed away and existence grown hum- 
drum. There was more talk of this sort before the gospel of 
the strenuous life had taught us all that adventure is inde- 
pendent of environment, but there is a good deal of it still. 
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There is nothing in it. We don’t wear coon-skin caps now- 
adays, but a tumultuous life was never obtainable in this 
country at Je uble than nor Ane one who finds New 
York inadequately violent and emotional has only to hie him 
self to \iicago. Transportation thither is luxurious and the 
trains are many and swift. 
anything may happen 
that the newspapers bring us. It seems to be a toss-up whether 
the traveller will ride to his hotel, or walk 
trunk on his back; whether his hotel will be warmed, or denied 
coal; whether he will get coffee and boiled eggs for breakfast, 
or go hungry; whether it will be safe, risky, or extra hazardous 
to walk in the streets. Judging from the newspaper reports, 
the conditions of human existence in 
gladly admit that we have made no recent personal test of 
them—are as fruitful of adventure as the most 
aspirant could desire. Life seems to be lived there in one of 
three ways: by stealth, by violence, or by permission of organ- 
ized labor. 


To the adventurer, once arrived, 
or so, at least, we infer from the stories 


and carry his 


Chicago —and we 


unfettered 


The latest Chicago story—latest at this writing—began to 
come over the wires on December 18. It tells of sixteen hun- 
dred livery-drivers being on a strike, and of the interference 
of the strikers with the burial of the dead. The livery and 
undertaking industries are closely allied. The strikers took 
charge of both. For example, the funeral of Elias Watkins, 
banker, was appointed for December 18. No hearse could 
come ‘to it: the strikers forbade the use of hearses during the 
strike. No hired carriages could come out. When friends of 
the mourning family offered to send their private carriages 
the strikers’ pickets sent word (so the despatches say) that 
private carriages would be stopped by force. It was proposed 
to have the funeral heavily guarded by the police, but the 
mourning relatives declined that attention. The pall-bearers— 
Marshall Field, Lambert Tree, Cyrus McCormick, and others 
—being warned not to go to the cemetery, did not go there, 
but the undertaker and his helpers took the body to the 
cemetery in a wagon and buried it. In this fashion funerals 
are being conducted at this writing in Chicago, and have 
been for four days. 


We have serious and very costly labor embarrassments here 
in New York, but they are not brought home to us in these 
personal, intimate ways. Work is stopped on buildings here, 
our subway is delayed, non-union men are clubbed or beaten 
occasionally, a great many workers who want extremely to 
earn wages and support their families are constrained at times 
to stay idle because some strike has been called, but the ordi- 
nary course of life runs along without startling hitches. We 
suffered some distress for want of coal last winter, but that 
was a matter beyond control or cure by our local authorities. 
There was a strike against the pie trust the other day, but 
mastication, deglutition, and digestion went on, and private 
families were not forbidden to bake private pies in their 
private kitchens. Our branch of the musicians’ union has 
been making curious demands and issuing edicts that make 
trouble for the theatre managers, but music in back parlors 
is still free, and children may practise at the piano without 
a permit. The majority of us eat, drink, and sleep, and are 
born and die without knowing positively to which union we 
are indebted for permission to enjoy each of these privileges. 
And when we have died our friends are as yet able to 
bury us without asking leave of any one except the Board 
of Health. Certainly we are not yet under discipiine as 
strict as binds Chicago. 


Relief, however, is promised for Chicago. The geologists 
say that in old times the Great Lakes used to discharge their 
surplus waters through the Illinois River into the Gulf of 
Mexico, but geological changes caused the water to flow east- 
ward and make its way through the St. Lawrence. But now, 


’ it seems, the lands in the Northwest are rising, and it is only 


a question of time (geological time) when the flow of water 
eastward will stop and the southward flow will begin again. 
And Chicago stands at the precise point where it will begin, 
and when it comes everybody in Chicago will be so busy mind- 
ing his own business, and keeping ducks, that orderly folks 
will have a chance to do as they please again. This is re- 
assuring, but geological time moves slowly. 






The Debate in the Senate on the Panama Affair 


THFRE seems to be current some confusion of mind regarding the 
scope and purport of the debate which took place in the United 
States Senate during the week ending December 19, with reference 
to the revolution at Panama and the attitude of our government 
thereto. It will have been noted that no Republican Senators took 
part in the discussion, with the exception of Senator Hoar and 
Senator Foraker, and that the latter spoke but briefly. The truth, 
of course, is that the canal treaty concluded by our State De- 
partment with the Republic of Panama was not at the time be- 
fore the Senate for ratification, and if it had been, that body’s 
duty would have been to discuss it in executive session. Under 
the circumstances, almost all of the Republican Senators held— 
and were justified by precedent in holding—that a public dis- 
cussion of the questions involved in the Panama affair was prema- 
ture and improper. ‘The pretext for considering those questions in 
open session before the treaty was reported was a resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Hoar calling upon the President to furnish all 
additional papers likely to throw light on the relation of our gov- 
ernment to the secession of the Department of Panama from Co- 
lombia. Was the isthmus revolution a spontaneous movement, or 
was it instigated by the United States? That is the crux of the 
whole matter. Mr. Hoar himself intimated that he should lay no 
stress on the quickness with which the independence of the Repub- 
lic of Panama was acknowledged, provided our government could 
not be charged with having fomented the uprising against Colom- 
bian authority. He would not pretend to assert, he said, that the 
gestation period of commonwealths should be of a uniform length. 
Each case must be judged on its own merits, and with reference 
to the special circumstances which surround it. Had Mr. Hoar 
gone on to say that, without doubt, his resolution would be speed- 
ily passed by the Senate, and be met with an equally prompt re- 
sponse on the part of the Executive, he would have evinced the 
discretion that is expected from a veteran Senator. He had no 
right to assume that the President would not comply with the re- 
quest for additional documents; as a matter of fact, while the de- 
bate on the resolution in the Senate was still pending, a large 
quantity of papers was sent to the House of Representatives. 
Strange to say, Mr. Hoar not only declined to wait until his re- 
quest for supplementary papers had been granted, but he seemed 
disposed to condemn our Federal Executive in advance, for he in- 
sinuated that the facts would not justify President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hay in asserting, as they have asserted categorically, that 
they were entirely blameless as regards the charge of promoting 
the Panama revolution. A suspension of judgment would have 
been only decent, one would think, on the part of a political oppo- 
nent, and Mr. Hoar would resent the imputation of disloyalty to the 
Republican party. Mr. Hoar having set the example of a demonstra- 
tion against the administration’s canal policy —a demonstration 
that would be meaningless if it did not imply a suspicion that the 
President and the Secretary of State had been disingenuous in 
their previous communications to Congress—it is not surprising 
that Democratic Senators should have pursued a similar course. 
Not only did Mr. Gorman, Mr. Pettus, and Mr. Daniel follow in 
Mr. Hoar’s wake, and take for granted that there had been some- 
thing wrong in the action of our government on the isthmus, but 
the first-named Senator has undertaken to bind all his party col- 
leagues by a caucus to oppose the ratification of the Panama Canal 
treaty. There are thirty-three Democratic Senators, and it is 
obvious that only thirty-one would be needed to defeat the treaty. 
We do not believe, however, that thirty-one Democratic Senators 
will permit themselves to be constrained by a caucus to reject 
the treaty negotiated with the Republic of Panama. Among those 
who have been counted on to vote for the treaty are Senator 
Cockrell of Missouri, Senator Newlands of Nevada, both the Sen- 
ators from Florida, and Senator McEnery of Louisiana. It is hard 
to see how any Senator from a Gulf State could reconcile any other 
course with his duty to his constituents. 

It will be observed that Mr. Hoar has virtually admitted that 
he himself would not oppose the treaty should it be made clear 
to him that our government was not implicated in the further- 
ance of a rebellion against a friendly state. He does not deny that 
the Department of Panama had ample cause for secession, nor, in- 
deed, is a denial possible. As we have formerly pointed out, the 
inhabitants of the isthmus have had, during the last seventy-five 
years, much better reasons for revolting against the central govern- 
ment of New Granada or Colombia than they had for revolting 
against Spain: and the wrongs to which they have been subjected 
are incomparably greater than those which provoked our own fore- 
fathers to declare their independence in 1776. Of the large sums 
of money received by Bogota politicians from the Panama Railroad, 
and for the canal franchise granted to the Lesseps Company, not 
a penny has been expended on the isthmus, and the same thing 
may be said of the harbor dues and other taxes levied at Panama 
and Colon. During the last seventeen years the treatment of the 
isthmian population has been particularly galling, Since a pre- 
tended constitution was proclaimed by the usurper Nufiez in 1886, 
the Department of Panama, alone among all the departments that 
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comprise the Republic of Colombia, has been entirely deprived of 
local autonomy. The officials of the department, instead of being 
elected by their fellow citizens, have been appointed by the de facto 
government at Bogota. Such an oppressive discrimination afforded 
of itself sufficient provocation to revolution. 

That our State Department had reason to expect a revolution at 
Panama is unquestionably true. That the inhabitants of the isth- 
mus would for the third time proclaim their independence of 
Colombia should the Hay-Herran treaty be definitely rejected at 
Bogota had been matter of common knowledge for several months. 
Early in the summer delegates from the Department of Panama to 
the Colombian Congress had announced publicly that it would be 
impossible to prevent their fellow citizens on the isthmus from es- 
tablishing a separate republic if their interests should be sacrificed 
by an indefinite postponement of the canal project. No encourage- 
ment on our part was needed, and nore was given, if we may credit 
the explicit statements of President Roosevelt and of Secretary 
Hay. As Mr. Clark Howell, the Democratic National Committee- 
man from Georgia, has pointed out in the Atlanta Constitution, 
there is no proof of any connivance on the part of our government 
with rebellion on the isthmus, and, consequently, it cannot be pre- 
tended that our national honor has been impaired by arranging 
with the new republic for a suitable canal treaty. Southern Sen- 
ators, as Mr. Howell tells them, cannot escape the conviction, if 
they reflect upon the situation now presented on the isthmus, that 
a vote from any one of them adverse to the canal treaty will be a 
vote against the vital interests and urgent demands of the in- 
dustrial and commercial sections of the Southern States. 

It may and will be contended, on behalf of the President, that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it was his duty to 
recognize the new republic of Panama, and to promise to shield 
it against aggression. Not only by the fulfilment of such a prom- 
ise would he discharge the function of maintaining peace and or- 
der on the isthmus, which we have performed for nearly sixty years, 
but he would avert the perpetration of a grievous wrong on those 
French citizens who owned the franchise and plant of the Lesseps 
Canal Company. The recently published despatches of Minister 
Beaupré to Secretary Hay confirm the report which had reached 
us from other sources, that the Colombian Congress had a sinister 
motive for adjourning sine die at the end of October, without even 
pretending to indicate the terms of a substitute for the Hay- 
Herran treaty. The purpose was to defer action of any kind in 
the premises until 1904, at a certain date in which year the first 
extension of the canal franchise, whose validity is undisputed, 
would expire. A second extension of the franchise, however, from 
1904 to 1910, was granted by President Marroquin in return for the 
sum of one million dollars in gold, which was duly paid. On the 
pretext that the second extension is technically null and void, the 
leaders of the Bogota Congress planned to declare next year the 
property of the French company forfeited to Colombia, and to de- 
mand for themselves the whole of the forty million dollars, the 
amount of money which the President was authorized by the 
Spooner act to pay to the French owners of the canal franchise. 
Had the iniquitous plot been carried out, it is certain that re- 
prisals would have been attempted by the French government, and 
that a French expeditionary corps would have been sent to the 
isthmus. We should then have found ourselves involved in a 
grave dilemma, between our unwillingness to connive at a flagrant 
robbery and our wish to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. There was 
but one way of avoiding such an ominous complication, and that 
was to pursue the course which our State Department adopted. 

The Democratic Senators who seem inclined to oppose the ratifica- 
tion of the new canal treaty omit to explain what they would 
have us do thereafter. Would they have us earry such a refusal 
to its logical results? Would they have us recall our recognition 
of the independence of the Panama republic, after having led 
many European and many Latin-American states to follow our 
example? Would they have us retract our promise to shield from 
invasion the infant commonwealth, and leave the isthmus to be 
drenched in blood? Wouid they have us reject the opportunity to 
eut an interoceanic canal which we have sought in vain for fifty 
years, and which, at last, is ready to our hand? Would it not 
be well for Democratic Senators to heed the advice of Mr. John 8. 
Williams, the leader of the minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who deems it to be the duty of his party to recognize 
accomplished facts? 

Even if Democratic Senators could manage to defeat the new 
eanal treaty by a vote or two—which we do not believe—we have 
no fear that the present administration would hold itself bound to 
follow such a performance to the logical and deplorable conclusion 
that we have named. The Republic of Panama will be protected, 
and a way will be found of completing the canal. The Republicans 
control both Houses of Congress, and, by a majority of one in 
each House, they could pass a bill or resolution authorizing the 
President to buy the canal franchise and proceed to complete the 
waterway, leaving the question of sovereignty in abeyance. Nor 
would this be the only practicable mode of solving the problem. 
Should the inhabitants of the isthmus find that President Roose- 
velt is unable for the moment to secure a ratification of the treaty, 
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they may demand admission to our Union, either as a State or as 
a Territory. It will be remembered that the annexation of Texas 
was brought about by the Democrats through a joint resolution of 
Congress, after the treaty negotiated to that end had been defeated 
by the Whigs in the Senate. 





Is Our Good-will Worth Less to England 
than Canada’s P | 


A Long letter, originally addressed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie to 
the editor of the London 7'imes, has been reprinted in a pamphlet. 
The writer of this letter plants himself on the ground taken by 
this journal some months ago, when Mr. Chamberlain’s project 
of a preferential tariff was first launched. We then pointed out 
that while, nominally, the proposed tariff would erect a wall 
against all foreign countries indistinguishably, and, nominally, 
would give an equal preference to all British colonies, yet, prac- 
tically, so far as the importation of wheat and flour should be 
concerned, Canada would be the principal beneficiary, and the Uni- 
ted States the principal sufferer, by the suggested change. In 
other words, the outcome of the proposed preferential tariff, should 
it answer the purpose of its framer, would be to make the 
Canadian Dominion a successful rival of the United States, con- 
sidered as a purveyor of breadstuffs to the United Kingdom. We 
may be asked on what possible grounds the United States, which 
long have maintained a protectionist policy, can object to the 
adoption of a similar programme by a foreign country. We answer 
that American tariffs have not discriminated against a particular 
foreign country. All foreign purveyors of a particular product 
are subjected to the same customs duty. The only preferences 
that we have given have been accorded under reciprocity treaties 
in return for equivalent concessions. Germany and France have 
framed their tariffs on protectionist principles, but they have not 


-discriminated against the United States. Such a discrimination 


would justly Be regarded as a provocation, and would lead to 
tariff reprisals which almost certainly would culminate in war. 
Such is the lesson of our experience during the first quarter of 
the. nineteenth century. First came, on the part of England, a 
practical discrimination against the United States. Reprisals 
on our part followed in the form of an embargo. There was only 
one step left to take, namely, war, and we took it in 1812. Nor 
is there much doubt in the minds of those who contrast the state 
of American feeling that countenanced the Jay Treaty with the 
popular sentiment that demanded the war of 1812, that, but for 
the fiscal legislation levelled by England against this country 
in the first twelve years of the nineteenth century, the schism in 
the English-speaking world might have been healed a hundred 
years ago. It is nearly healed at the present moment; but if Mr. 
Chamberlain carries out his project the wound will be reopened, 
and may never again be closed. 

At the time when Mr. Carnegie’s letter was written he was re- 
siding in Scotland. But he was not by any means the only man 
on that side of the Atlantic to recognize the danger of which he 
warned the Times, when he said that a discrimination in a British 
tariff between the products of the United States and similar com- 
modities coming from Canada would not tend to the reunion of 
Britain and America, but, on the contrary, would chill the feel- 
ings of affection which have germinated satisfactorily during the 
last few years. Almost at the outset of the discussion cause* by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, Lord Rosebery inquired, “ Against 
what country will this tariff be directed primarily?” He answered, 
“The United States, which sends us by far the largest portion of 
our foodstuffs.” He added that he “ would look with the great- 
est doubt and suspicion on any such proposition as that.” To 
much the same effect spoke the London Standard, the organ of the 
most sober-minded and far-sighted men in the Conservative party, 
when it said in its editorial columns: “ Nor can we see how it 
[a preferential tariff] can operate without causing friction with 
foreign countries, and fostering international differences and jeal- 
ousies. Any preferential tax -which protected Canada would be 
aimed directly at the United States. How mischievous it would 
be for us to purchase a temporary benefit at the cost of estranging 
the friendship and the good-will of the great English-speaking re: 
public!” Those who imagine that a substantial preference could be 
given to Canada as against the United States without provoking 
resentment and retaliation on our part have forgotten the lessons 
of history. As Mr. Carnegie reminds us, there is nothing new in 
the proposal to give Canada a preference as against the United 
States. Such a preference was given in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. We then showed what we thought of it by 
imposing in 1825 countervailing taxes upon British ships entering 
our ports. Britain retaliated, and the result was an industrial 
war, in which the American republic gained a victory. From 
that time to this the foodstuffs of the United States and Canada 
have entered the British market on an absolutely equal footing. 
Mr. Chamberlain had a prototype in Mr. Huskisson, who at first 
resisted the claim of the United States to enter the British mar- 
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ket on an equa] footing with the British colonies, pronouncing it 
an “unheard-of pretension”; but, within a twelvemonth, he an- 
nounced in a memorable speech his conversion to the policy which 
has ever since prevailed. According to a contemporary report 
of his speech: “Mr. Huskisson contended that the period had 
now arrived when it would be impossible for Great Britain to 
continue any longer the system of restrictive duties without in- 
ducing retaliation on the part of foreign countries, the effect of 
which would be most disastrous to our commercial interests.” In 
his pamphlet Mr. Carnegie submits that the United States, hav- 
ing in their hour of weakness demanded and secured equality 
of treatment with the British colonies in the British market, are 
extremely unlikely to acquiesce in the withholding of such treat- 
ment at the present day. 

We have quoted the statement of the London Standard that it 
would be mischievous for England to purchase, by a preference 
to Canada, a temporary benefit at the cost of estranging the 
good-will of the colossal American republic. It is doubtful whether 
the Standard itself realized how temporary .the benefit would be. 
Without the good-will of the United States, the grain of Canada 
would never reach the Atlantic ports for shipment. It is obvious 
that to interrupt the railway communication between the sea- 
board and the Northwest provinces which constitute the granary 
of the Dominion would be child’s play for the military power of 
the United States. It would be superfluous, however, for us to 
commit an act of war. We need not resort to overt hostility in 
order to cut off England from connection with her principal grain- 
growing colony during a large part of every year—that part, more- 
over, during which the wheat crop is moved. Here, again, Mr. 
Carnegie shows himself thoroughly alive to all the possibilities 
of the situation. As he points out in his pamphlet, a word from 
the President might cancel the privilege now generously granted 
to Canada, of reaching ice-free American ports through American 
territory, with all her foreign business, exports and imports, free 
of duty, for five months in the year, when her own ports are ice- 
bound. As a matter of fact, the privilege is used all the year 
round. In 1902 the Canadian Dominion shipped through American 
ports 28,546,000 bushels of breadstuffs. The number of bushels 
shipped in the twelvemonth named through Canadian ports we 
are unable to state, but, as the total value of Canadian foodstuffs 
exported to Britain in 1902 was only $22,471,000, it is evident that 
a large portion of her shipments of breadstuffs reached Britain 
over American territory and through American ports. The simple 
withdrawal of this bonding privilege, which American public 
opinion would unquestionably demand, would suffice to convince 
the British people that in offering a preference to Canadian bread- 
stuffs they had committed an act of folly. Negotiations for a 
restoration of the bonding privilege would soon begin, and the 
favor so foolishly forfeited would ultimately be regained. The 
bitterness, however, engendered between the two countries by dis- 
crimination and reprisal might retard for years a revival of the 
present cordial relations. 

Mr. Carnegie is quite right in saying that if Britain is deter- 
mined to revert to a protectionist policy, the wisest thing that she 
could do would be, as regards foodstuffs, to offer a preference, not 
only to her colonies, but also to the United States, as being, al- 
though independent, by. the tremendous ties of language and in- 
stitutions, her daughter state. Such a preference, unquestionably, 
would rivet the two branches of the English-speaking race together 
in an unbreakable though unwritten alliance. If, under such 
circumstances, the Continental enemies of England should attempt 
to declare food contraband of war, they would have not only the 
British, but the American, navy to reckon with. Never would 
we suffer interference with our right to discharge the function of 
food-purveyor to Great Britain. 

We can have no doubt about the conclusion to which sensible 
Englishmen will arrive when they contrast the benefit derivabie 
from the good-will of the United States with any conceivable ad- 
vantage that might accrue from Canadian loyalty. 





A Civil-War Story Upset 


At the stated. meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
last October, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the president of the 
society, read a paper of curious interest to persons concerned with 
historical research. Quoting a remark of the late Edward L. Pierce, 
upon the unreliable nature of the reminiscences of historical oc- 
currences that get into print, Mr. Adams rehearsed a story told by 
Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, at the monthly meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, on February 7, 1901. Queen Victoria 
had just died, and resolutions of eulogy and regret were adopted 
at the meeting. Mr. Hewitt, observing that he had grown very re- 
luctant to make an address on a public occasion (he was then 
seventy-eight years old), related that, being sent in 1862 on a confi- 
dential mission to England and France, he ha.! intimate relations 
with Minister C. F. Adams in London, and with Judge Dayton, 
who was then our minister to France. One afternoon in Paris 
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Judge Dayton asked him to go to London and carry word to Mr. 
Adams that information had reached Judge Dayton that. Na- 
poleon: III. had proposed to the British government to recognize 
the Confederacy at once. He carried this news to Mr. Adams, who 
had already some intimation of it. Mr. Adams saw Lord John 
Russell, and asked him directly if the news was true. Receiving 
an evasive answer, he asked an audience with the Queen. Lord 


John Russell said it was not usual for. ministers to have an* 


audience with the Queen; that all. communications. must pass 
through the Foreign Office. Mr. Adams said he would go to 
Windsor that day and ask the Queen to see him. He did go, and 
did see the Queen in the presence of Prince Albert; told her what 
he had heard, and appealed to her to prevent so great a wrong. 
“He said,” related Mr. Hewitt, “that the Queen, in the most 
gracious manner, replied, ‘Mr. Adams, give yourself no concern. 
My government will not recognize the Confederacy.’ ” 

When Mr. C. F. Adams, son of the minister, read this story he 
was .much interested and much surprised, for he had never heard 
it before. He wrote to Mr. Hewitt and asked for the approximate 
date of the occurrences narrated, in order that the story might~be 
verified by reference to Mr. Adams’s diary and papers. Mr. Hewitt 
replied that the language he had quoted was entirely from 
memory; that his impression was that the events mentioned took 
place as early as July—about the time, he thought, when the Con- 
federate cruisers were on the stocks at Birkenhead, since Mr. 
Adams asked him to examine these vessels, and he did so, and one 
of them was the Alabama, though she may not have had a name 
at the time. But Mr. Adams’s diary ought to fix the date, Mr. 
Hewitt thought, and he asked to be informed of the results of his 
correspondent’s investigation. 

But Mr. C. F. Adams was not able to find in his father’s diary 
or papers any hint of such an interview as Mr. Hewitt described. 
Prince Albert died in December, 1861, so he could not have been 
present at an interview in 1862. Mr. Hewitt seems not to have 
been in London in 1861, and besides, the few days in that year 
when such an interview was possible are fully accounted for in 
Mr. Adams’s diary, and no such incident is mentioned. For a long 
time after Prince Albert’s death the Queen lived in the closest 
seclusion. Mr. Adams seems never to have been at Windsor dur- 
ing his whole mission, except on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, in March, 1863. Mr. C. F. Adams never in- 
formed Mr. Hewitt of the result of his researches, because he came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Hewitt’s memory had played him a trick, 
and because he thought. it would be mortifying to Mr. Hewitt to 
learn that a story which was evidently so rea! to him could not be 
substantiated. He cannot find any basis of fact at all for the 
story of the Windsor interview. He knows that Mr. Hewitt was in 
England and saw more or less of Minister Adams, and was con- 
cerned with efforts to detain the Confederate cruisers, and he does 
not question that Mr. Hewitt at one time brought news from Mr. 
Dayton to Mr.. Adams; but as for the Windsor incident, he is 
forced to conclude that Mr. Hewitt imagined it. Moreover, he 
cannot find any definite historical basis for the accepted tradition 
that “ somehow, and in some way, the cause of the Union was, in its 
hour of trial, dear to Queen Victoria, and that we of the North 
weré then under deep and peculiar obligation to her.” 

The case is interesting, and it is to be hoped that further light 
may be thrown upon it. Confidence in the accuracy of Mr. Hewitt’s 
reminiscence.is pretty thoroughly upset by Mr. C. F. Adams’s 
paper. Mr. Hewitt spoke from hearsay. He was not present at the 
supposed interview. It seems likely that Mr. Adams was not 
present, either, and that there was no such interview as Mr. Hewitt 
described. But it is not impossible, however unlikely, that the 
Queen expressed such sentiments as Mr. Hewitt asserted, and that 
they were brought te Mr. Adams’s knowledge by some third person. 





A Flying-Machine that Flies 


Stories of flying-machines that fly are to be received with ex- 
ceeding caution... Stories of flying-machines that: don’t fly may 
always be accepted at their face value. That is because flying-ma- 
chines abound, and experiments with them are constantly going 
on, and the rule has been that they don’t fly unless they have bal- 
loon attachments. 

What looks like a veritable exception to that rule was reported 
in the newspapers of December 19. The despatches published on 
the morning of that day recorded that a flying-machine made by 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, of Dayton, Ohio, was tried at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, on December 18, and flew three miles 
against the wind, descending gracefully on the spot selected by 
Wilbur Wright, the navigator aboard. This machine had no bal- 
loon, but. was compounded of a big box-kite and a small gasolene 
engine. It was started from a platform on a high sand-hill, and 
ran down an incline, at the bottom of which, instead of butting 
disastrously into the earth, as usually happens, it gradually rose 
until it got up sixty feet, and, driven by its engine, main- 


tained an even speed of eight miles an hour in the face of a strong 


wind. 

That is the story as the newspapers tell it, and there is no pres- 
ent ground for distrusting its accuracy... The Wright brothers, 
sons of an Ohio clergyman, are in business in Dayton, and have 
been interested in aeronautics since the death of Lilienthal, by a 
fall from a flying-machine, in 1896. They have followed Lilien- 
thal’s method of making practice accompany theory step by step, 
holding that the navigator, before he applies power, must learn to 
balance himself in his machine as he would on a bicycle. Their 
practical experimerts began in 1900, and starting with the knowl- 
edge gained by Lilienthal, and getting some good ideas from Mr. 
Octave Chanute, of Chicago, they seem to have, worked to excellent 
purpose. Their machine is described as a framework of light tim- 
bers thirty feet long, five broad, and five deep, covered with canvas, 
equipped with a rudder in the centre, and carrying the navigator’s 
car and a gasolene engine which drives two six-bladed propellers, 
one of which drives the car upward, the other forward. 

One of their reported innovations consists of putting their hori- 
zontal rudder in front instead of behind. The facts. about their 
experiment need to be further expounded and confirmed, but, so 
far as known, they are of lively interest. 





The Price of Culture 


THE venerable maxim that “there is no royal road to learn- 
ing” urgently needs restatement in a form suited to republican 
conditions. When the proverb was coined, privileges were for 
kings; to-day they are for millionaires. It was then necessary to 
lay stress on the fact that there is no common measure of culture 
and rank; it must now be emphasized that culture cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars. 

A hundred years ago Oxford admitted members of the nobility 
to her degrees without compelling them to undergo the tests im- 
posed on others. That particular relic of aristocratic advantage 
has long since been swept away; but the spirit of it is revived 
whenever something that is not the result of intellectual effort is 
accepted as an equivalent for actual scholarship. “Thy silver 
perish with thee,” said Peter to Simon Magus, “ because thou hast 
thought to obtain the gift of God with money.” It is an intellect- 
ual simony which thinks it possible to acquire by money or by 
knowledge of affairs that particular asset which can only be 
gained by the laborious application of years to a special task. 
One may not do everything. Each man must make his choice. If 
he prefers the quiet pursuits of a student, he must not complain 
if he finds that his very name is unknown on Wall Street. If his 
chief ambition is for a career of business success, he must not ex- 
pect to be able to exchange his reputation at will for academic 
distinction. 

No one, then, who has become a millionaire has the right to sup- 
pose that his business success will be counted to him, or to his chil- 
dren, for culture. The command of wealth, it is true, gives access 
to certain helpful opportunities of tuition, books, etc., as well as 
preventing the strain suffered by those who have to earn their 
bread while they study. But the alphabet and the multiplication 


table are the same on Fifth Avenue as on the East Side, and every 


successive step up the ladder of learning must be taken by an in- 
dividual struggle against native indolence, irrespective of social 
position. 

That the prices of commercial and intellectual success are not 
interchangeable must be learned by communities also. Chicago 
cannot transform herself into Athens at a moment’s notice. No 
city, however strenuous, can hustle herself into the position of an 
intellectual centre. The very word “culture” suggests a long 
and gradual process, for plants do not spring up into maturity in 
a night. It takes time to diffuse throughout a community those 
aptitudes and acquirements without which it cannot achieve real 
distinction in things of the mind. For the truly cultivated man 
is not one who has simply made his memory an encyclopedic 
storehouse, but one who has formed the intellectual habit. And 
this is not the result of sudden spurts, but the fruit of discipline 
and patience. 





To Regulate Marriages 


Towa has a Society for the Suppression of Disease and Degen- 


‘ eracy which is about to invite the Legislature to make the State 
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marriage law provide that applicants for a license to marry shall 
bring with them the certificate of a reputable physician that they 
have been under instruction regarding the duties pertaining to 
the marriage relation. A like bill was offered to the same Legis- 
lature two years ago, but never came to a vote. Reputable phy- 
si-’ans have not existed in numbers worth considering more than 

v centuries. It is one of the marvels of nature that creation 
was able to sustain itself so long without them. 














Gat oresc, 


WILLIAM I. BUCHANAN, APPOINTED MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
AND ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY TO THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


President Roosevelt has appointed Mr. William I. Buchanan, formerly United States Minister to Argentina, to the important 


post of minister to the new Republic of Panama. Mr. Buchanan is a native of Ohio. He was appointed minister to Argen- 
tina by President Cleveland, and was retained in that position by Mr. McKinley. He represented his State as Agricultural Com- 
missioner at the Chicago World’s Fair, and was also Director-General of the Pan-American Exposition. In order to insure Mr. 
Buchanan’s presence on the isthmus at the earliest possible moment, the State Department has sent him to Panama 
on @ special commission as envoy extraordinary, pending his final confirmation by the Senate after the holiday recess 
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HE decay of satire has often been a real or imaginary grief 

with critics who thought themselves safe from it. They 

have lamented that it was no longer with us to scourge 

vice, and mock folly, and correct manners, and in differ- 

ing terms they have asked it to come back. Whether they 
would really have liked it if they had got it again is another mat- 
ter. We ourselves doubt whether they would, though that is a 
point we do not care to insist upon. Our present business is rather 
to inquire whether we have not satire still, and whether we have 
not always had it in one form or other. Any representation of 
life. one might say, was a satire, man being mostly such an ass 
that whenever he was truly portrayed he was satirized. By the 
photographie spirit of the moderner novel he has been caught more 
exactly than ever before, and therefore every up-to-date fiction has 
been a satire of much closer and finer texture than the old satires 
that called themselves so. It is much severer to divine than to 
burlesque human nature, and man, fainting under the Roentgen 
rays of the realistic novelist might very well cry out for the lash 
of the satirist, as a relief from his intolerable anguish. But if 
all this is paltering with a very simple fact we are quite willing, 
and even glad, to grant that what we used to’know as the satire 
has gone out. It has been gone so long from our own small Amer- 
ican order of things that we made no merit of noting, the other 
week when_we spoke of Mr. Ford’s pleasing extravaganza of “ The 
Brazen Calf,’ that it was almost the only satire, in the technical 
sense, which had appeared since * The Potiphar Papers.” 

The satire in verse, which was once so admired a phase of the 
derisive mask, has quite vanished. It is not entirely because we 
have no longer any Dryden, any Pope, or any Byron, that we have 
longer any “ MacFlecknoes,” or “ Dunciads,” or “ English Bards 
and Seotech Reviewers,” because something of the sort might have 
been furnished us, if it was wanted, by the Churehills and Gif- 
fords whom we have mute and inglorious with us still. It is 
also because people are too civilized to enjoy nasty and cruel 
personalities, and hate verse, any way, that we do not have satires 
in heroic couplets in which the satirist’s victim was pierced with 
poisoned arrows, and tortured with points of burning sticks, and 
then scalped and crowned with live coals from the stake to which 
he was tied. We now leave such diversions, the aboriginal Amer- 
icans having been put out of business, to the leading citizens in 
those parts of the country where they are eradicating the New 
Crime. We neither want to take part in such scenes, nor to 
look on at them. All efforts to revive this sport have failed, and 
when we have a satire in prose, like “The Brazen Calf,” it is so 
mercifully amusing that it imparts a pleasure which is quite 
benign. So far from asking us to sympathize in an infliction of 
pain, it invites us to pity the follies it mocks, and in the end 
leaves us wishing to bind up their wounds. Even so long ago as 
when “The Potiphar Papers” were written, the author had no 
model in mind harsher than Thackeray’s satirical sketches and 
studies and novels, which were supposed to be satirical when, in 
their faltering and imperfect fashion, they were simply repre- 
sentative. They, perhaps, marked more distinctly than anyth:ng 
else the departure from the old ideal of something punitive; they 
merely sought to be portraitive; but being so awfully like, they 
were taken for burlesques, such being the confusion in the mind 
of the ass who is popularly known as man. Their destination in- 
volved their origin, but their destination was the actual novel of 
manners which holds its hand from labelling any figure, or making 
a descriptive speech come out of its mouth, in a forbearance which 
Thackeray scarcely conceived of. They held still to the horny hand 
of the aboriginal satyr, and were born of him and of Allegory, whom 
they rather more voluntarily favored. 

But satires of that sort are quite gone out, now, though not 
so quite as the satire in verse; and such phases of that antique 
form as we still have are rather to be met on the boards of the 
theatre than between the boards of the novel. In fact, the strongly 
moralized modern comedy is pretty nearly always a satire, if we 
except such triumphs of a broader and deeper art as “ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” and “ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Mr. Pinero 
himself is usually a satirist, as Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is very 
commonly, as Ibsen always is, as Bjérnson often is, as Sudermann 
is apt to be, as Mr. Bernard Shaw invariably is. The very finest 
comedy on the modern stage is Mr. Shaw’s “ Arms and the Man,” 
which is never there, and it is the most perfect satire of war and 
the military profession which ever was written. To such masters 
of the kind Mr. J. M. Barrie has now added himself in a rank 
hardly inferior, by virtue of that newest comedy of his, “The Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” which in the best sort, in the sort of “ Arms 
and the Man,” is purely a satire. It is a satire of caste, and 
though an extravagant fantasy in design, it is a study of actual 
conditions and living character in the effect of its facts which has 
scarcely been surpassed in the most modern novel of manners. 

The tale it tells has now been many times twice-told in all the 
newspapers, and is simply that of a noble English family whose 
head indulges a passion for equality once a month by having in the 
servants to tea, and making the daughters of the house and their 
friends and lovers wait upon them. The servants all hate it, es- 
pecially the butler, who deplores it as a wild and corrosive error, 
subversive of the whole unnatural social order in which Englond 
lives. In the next act, the noble family and the butler, with two 
of the lovers, find themselves on a desolate island after ship- 
wreck in the family yacht; and in the natural order to which they 
are all remanded, the butler, who is the only one among them 
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capable of imagining or doing anything, comes into control of the 
group. ‘The head of the house naturally devolves into a silly, old, 
light-hearted dependent; the lovers become the butler’s devoted 
lieges, and the eldest daughter, the once haughtiest and still fairest, 
is going to marry him, when they hear a ship’s gun, and they know 
that rescue is at hand. In the last act they are in England again 
in their old places and relations, and the girl resumes her engage- 
ment to the young lord who had remained faithful, or almost 
faithful, to her through the three years of her exile on the desert 
island. But there is a last moment, a supreme moment, when 
she lingers behind the others who are going out to dinner, and 
fondly reverts to the past in a word with the butler. He owns that 
he liked it there on the island, where he could be a man, as he can- 
not be in England. ‘ Then,” she boldly suggests. “ there must be 
something wrong with England.” “ Ah,” he returns, “I can’t let 
even you say anything against England!” and she goes out. 

This is exquisitely poignant, and it is of a piece with the whole 
delightful, cheerful, most amusing play, throughout which one laughs 
with a remote sense of heartache. It was right, there on that 
island, where the best man could and must be the first; and the 
inferior natures that fall into subjection to him knew it, then, 
as they know it afterwards when they return to the unnatural 
order in which they again become the superiors of the best man. 
This is apparent even to the New York audiences which witness 
the charming rendition of the author’s ideas, and amidst our own 
anxious and eager beginnings of caste, have some suspicion per- 
haps that he means what he says. In England, we are told, it is 
rather batedly thought that it is “ not very nice” to take such a 
light way with the divinely ordered relations of master and man, 
which is all the better for not being the natural order. It is said 
that the cruel irony of the butler’s closing words is taken there 
for a burst of patriotism; but we here need not regard it so. We 
may take it as the cry of baffled and despairing manhood, that is, 
if we happen to have little enough money to be men ourselves. 

At the New Lyceum Theatre, where we saw this really lovable 
satire, we could have wished that Mr. Gillette had subdued him- 
self more effectually, in the purely comic moments, to what must 
have been the author’s design. We ourselves do not personally 
know much about English butlers, but from what we have heard 
and read of them. we should fear that they did not often sound the 
note of preaching, or at least so often as Mr. Gillette thinks. We 
urge this doubtfully, because in the parts which he creates both 
as an author and an actor, we have pinned our faith absolutely to 
him, and we do not like to unpin it. In spite of his English but- 
ler he will still be for us the finest and truest dry Yankee that 
ever was imagined, and we must hope that he yet can exteriorate 
himself to that single characterization. For the other players, 
perhaps because they were to the manner born, we had not a mo- 
ment’s doubt concerning them, and as they gave it the play was an 
unalloyed pleasure. We would like everybody to go and see it, for 
with the clue which we have given, we think some could find their 
way through it to those heaven-kissing heights where Equality is, 
and gain from this British playwright some faith in that Amer- 
ican ideal. 

But we do not wish to get so far away from the lesson which 
we would fain read our dramatists, actual and intending, from 
this charming satire. In a time when the other muses have dropped 
that form of literary expression, it is still the privilege, and so 
far as privilege implies duty, the duty of the dramatist to hold 
up that mirror to our national features, and to correct our man- 
ners, far as we have any of our own, with a smile. Do not be harsh 
with us, we would entreat them; be very kind in being true. Our 
worst phase is not in our treatment of our domestic inferiors yet, 
though our tendency in copying the English conditions is to brutal- 
ize them, but we have some defects, political, social, and religious, 
which the satirical playwright might make his prey most use- 
fully. This was admirably done in the dramatization of Mr. Rob- 
ert Grant’s novel of “ Unleavened Bread,” and Mr. Clyde Fitch has 
done it and half-done it more than once. After all, he is our best 
yet, and that is saying in the severest way, that he ought to be 
better. “The Girl with the Green Eyes” was a delightful satire 
of the jealous temperament, till it lost itself in a morass of senti- 
mentality in the last act; but what we should ask of him, as an 
example to his weaker brethren, if not as an earnest of what he 
was going himself to do after this, would be something like the 
satire of the social situation in the first act of “‘ The Climbers.” 

The field of satire, closed to the poet and the novelist, is in- 
vitingly open to the dramatist, and any American dramatist who 
ventures into will find himself in the best company, with Mr. 
Pinero, with Mr. Jones, with Mr. Barrie, with that poor, unhappy, 
brilliant ghost, Osear Wilde: with Ibsen, with Sudermann; in 
a manner with the great Hauptmann, whose “ Hiinnele ” is a sort of 
seraphic satire, so true, so sweet, so sad, so sublime; with the only 
Tolstoy in his matchless dramas. We would not have our play- 
wrights personal in their satires, as Aristophanes was, so that Doc- 
tor Johnson had to threaten him with his cane if he put him on 
the stage (or was it Socrates who menaced Foote?), but at the 
same time we would have them absolutely true to conditions. They 
(unless we are talking in the plural when we are thinking in the 
singular) have shown us that our society, in the larger and the 
smaller sense, is advantageously capable of satire, and we invite 
them to make further proof of it in that kind, at those thousand 
and one points of its most dramatic structure where our drama has 
never yet touched it. 
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Ideals of the Perfect Man 


Sketches from this Week’s Physical-Culture Exhibition at 
Madison Square Garden 


By. Albert Levering 

































The Waiter. The Strap-hanger. 











The Christmas Shopper. The Actor. The Student. The Clubman, 








Ideals of the Perfect Man. 
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Living 
will do 
for You. 


(An Ex- 
hibit.) 





Obsolete and Dapper, Up-to-date, 







































































Injurious. and Healthy. 
(Old Style.) (Nature.) 
The most Perfect Man in the World. 
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As a Test of Strength a Foot-race was held after the Contestants had Fasted three Days. 
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“C,-B.” 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, December 19, 1903. 

ORD ROSEBERY and “ C.-B.” are manifestly coming together. 
(Need I say that “C.-B.” is the Right Honorable Sir 

Henry Campbell-Bannerman, P.C.. M.P., LL.D., J.P., ete.? 

Kven leisurely England has no time for such a mouth- 

ful, and friend and foe alike have agreed on “C.-B.” as 

an excusable and tractable abbreviation). Lord Rosebery, then, and 
“C.-B.” are within measurable distance of becoming allies once 
more. Americans may readily conceive what this means if they 
will imagine Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bryan standing hand in hand, 
and swearing allegiance not only to one another, but to a political 
programme that satisfies them both. The differences between Rose- 
bery and “C.-B.” have been no less fundamental than the differ- 
ences between Cleveland and Bryan. Imperialism and home rule 
split the Libera] party in Great Britain just as free silver, govern- 
ment by injunction, and imperialism split the Democratic party 
in the United States. But it is the great good fortune of the Eng- 
lish Liberals that they have at length found an issue, or rather 
an issue has been forced upon them, which is so overwhelming in 
its importance that it over- 
rides all minor questions, and 


the English army, for waging war in South Africa by “ methods 
of barbarism,” “ C.-B.” did not care. For two years after the war 
broke out he sat stolidly on the fence. LKither he could not or 
else he would not make up his mind, or perhaps he had no mind 
to make up. For two years, amid the jeers of his opponents and 
the desperation of both sections of his party, he wabbled from 
one side to the other, but never quite fell off his neutral perch. 
His speeches were studiously framed to suit any and every policy 
that the future might prove to be expedient—until one day he 
came definitely over to the pro-Boers, and the country fairly howled 
with rage. 

After all, no man who was not a pachyderm could have stood 
what “C.-B.” had to stand. The hopelessness of it all would have 
killed a man with any pretensions to sensitiveness. But to 
“C.-B.” it never seemed to matter in the least how often he was de- 
feated or by how large a majority, what was being said of him 
by the people, the press, and his own party, or whether his 
nominal followers were really following. Whatever happened, 
there he was day after day, in his seat in the House of Commons, 

holding forth by the hour in 
a level, oily flow of criticism, 





furnishes a common meeting- 
ground for each and every sec- 
tion. That issue, of course, is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new de- 
parture. Liberals may differ 
about South Africa and Ire- 
land, but they are _ whole- 
hearted free-traders to a man. 
I shall not be surprised if be- 
fore many months have gone 
by Lord Rosebery and 
“C.-B.” are found on_ the 
same platform in_ visible 
token that English Liberalism 
is once more a fighting and * 
cohesive creed. Nor is it im- 
possible that with them and 
supporting them may be seen 
some at least of the revolting 
Unionists, men like the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who have 
proclaimed their adherence to 
free trade, and must, in the 
long run, decisively break 
with their party. At a time 
like this when parties are in 
flux, and new combinations, 
new groupings are forming 
day by day, there is a good 
deal of subterranean activity 
that the public never hears of. 
So far as the Liberals are con- ° 
cerned, that activity has 
taken a very definite direc- 
tion. It is now an open secret 
that Lord Rosebery and 
*C.-B.” have each renounced 
his title to the leadership in 
favor of Earl Spencer, and 
that the Liberal government 
of the future will be presided 
over by that blameless noble- 
man, with Rosebery serving 
once more in the Foreign Sec- 








always cheerful, always ready 
to remember that as the lead- 
er of the opposition it was his 
business to oppose. There 
was no fire in his speeches, no 
real conviction, no trenchancy, 
no point — just obvious, well- 
meaning platitudes fluently 
turned. Neither during the 
Boer war, nor at the opening 
of the fiscal question—when 
a leader of real force might 
almost have turned the gov- 
ernment out—has ‘“C.-B.” 
shown the smallest capacity 
for Parliamentary  general- 
ship. Nevertheless, he filled a 
gap. It was better for the 
Liberals that even “C.-B.” 
should be representing them 
than that they should have 
gone without any representa- 
tion at all. True, he missed 
nearly every chance _ that 
come along; true, that he ex- 
asperated far more than he 
stimulated. Still, in politics 
it is fatal to be doing noth- 
ing, and “C.-B.” was always 
doing something. That was 
an immense point in his fa- 
vor. He kept up the pretence 
of fighting, and he never 
seemed conscious, or at least 
never betrayed his conscious- 
ness, that it was destitute of 
reality. It meant a good deal 
that there should be at least 
one man among the Liberals 
who was content to “keep 
plugging away,” who never 
seemed to expect results, and 
was, consequently, never dis- 
appointed when results failed 
to appear. A sort of pathos 
began to attach to “C.-B.” 
He was so obviously and pa- 











retaryship and “C.-B.” lead- 
ing the party in the House of 


Commons. The Rt. Hon, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


When England realizes that 

this arrangement has actually 

been agreed upon, there will be, I imagine, a well-nigh unanimous 
admission that “C.-B.” has acted very handsomely in consenting 
to it. For the last four years he has had about as thankless a 
task as any politician ever tried to grapple with. He was elected 
in 1899 by the votes of his fellow members to the leadership of 
the Liberal party. Nominally his leadership embraced the entire 
party; really it covered no more than a section—a large section, 
I admit, the larger of the two, but still inferior to the Rosebery 
following in authority, prestige, and individual capacity. That 
was the first of his troubles. He was leading a party that was 
not only in a hopeless minority in Parliament, but was com- 
pletely divided against itself. The Boer war accentuated and 
aggravated all its divisions till they approached a cataclysm. The 
Irish Nationalists formally broke off their alliance with the Lib- 
erals, and resumed their old position of an independent faction 
whose support was to be had by any party that would pay the 
price for it. It was a situation that would have taxed a Glad- 
stone, a Disraeli, or even that supreme manager of men—Lord 
Palmerston. The only quality that “C.-B.” brought to its solu- 
tion was a pachydermatous temperament. He is one of those men 
on whom nothing seems really to make an impression. About nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men out of every thousand execrated him 
when he denounced the government, and therefore England and 


tiently doing his best, that 
the country, which judges a 
man with very little reference 
to his ability as a Parlia- 
mentary tactician, developed a half-pitying, half-humorous attach- 
ment for him. And now that the war is over and the fiscal ques- 
tion engrosses discussion and the Liberals are again a united 
party, people are beginning almost to admire him. He has done 
all the work, while Rosebery was looking on and criticising, and 
he has had all the kicks. Is it fair that Rosebery should now 
come along and claim the palm when he has carefully avoided the 
dust? 

In himself “C.-B.” is a singularly pleasant man. A certain 
pawky humor runs through his public speeches, but it is not to 
be compared with the sprightliness, the wit and vivacity of his 
dinner-table conversation. An American duchess, famous for her 
political dinners, declared a few weeks ago that if she could not 
get Joseph Chamberlain to take her in to dinner, she would at 
once choose “ C.-B.” The son of a Scotch land-owner, very wealthy, 
sixty-seven years old, with a sort of ponderous common sense and 
grotesque immobility, he has in him the gifts that make a man a 
capital administrator but a poor leader. In all the offices he has 
held he has done well. Indeed, Lord Rosebery was once heard to 
exclaim during his Premiership, “I wish I had a dozen ‘ C.-B.’s’ in 
my cabinet.” It is hardly likely he would repeat that exclamation 
to-day. Nevertheless, “ C.-B.” holds a position that is in some ways 


even more assured than Lord Rosebery’s. 
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THE OPENING OF THE FIRST AMERICAN-BUILT RAILROAD IN CHINA, WITH TRAIN 
DRAWN BY A MANHATTAN ELEVATED RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE 


The first American-built railroad, and the first railway line in the Chinese territory of southern China, was opened on November 15. The line runs from Canton to Fatshan, about 
ten miles up the West River. It forms part of a line to Samshui, which is being built by the American China Development Company. It is expected that by the middle-of Jan- 
uary the entire branch line of thirty miles between Canton and Samshui will be opened. Including this and other branches, there are about 1000 miles of railway to build. An 
interesting feature of the opening celebration was the use of a discarded elevated ruilroad locomotive from America, which pulled the first train over the line 
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Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


By James 


R. McCARTHY’S latest volume, Portraits of the Sisxties, 
needs only a glance to remind the reader that it deals 
with a decade which had a history entirely its own, and 
which may claim to be recognized as a distinctive epoch. 
It is a question whether any equal space of time in the 

history of England was productive of a larger amount of original 
matter. Every portrait, therefore, which Mr. McCarthy has drawn 
to illustrate any phase of that period must have an abiding in- 
terest for the readers of this and successive generations. The 
sixties were memorable years, fittingly enshrined by Macaulay’s 
honorable burial in Westminster Abbey on the 9th of January, 1860, 
and the declaration of Louis Napoleon on the Ist of January, 1870, 
at the annual reception of the diplomatic body in the Tuileries, that 
the vear 1870 was destined to consolidate the general agreemcnt 
between his government and the foreign powers, and thus tend to 
the increase of concord, peace, and civilization—a year which, %s a 
matter of fact, saw one of the greatest continental wars known 
to modern European history, the fall of Louis Napoleon’s empire 
and the rise of the third French Republic. Between these events, 
which serve as historical landmarks for the opening and the closing 
of the sixties, Mr. McCarthy 
has drawn from his own recol- 


we who lived in those days cannot dissociate our memories of the 
crinoline from our memories of the woman of the period.” 


One could wish to linger pleasantly over Mr. McCarthy’s agree- 
able and lively memories of the celebrities of that time, to relate 
how he was introduced to Dickens through a mutual friend and 
associate in the reporter’s gallery in the House of Commons, his 
casual meetings thereafter in London with the novelist, and his 
description of Dickens’s original and peculiar style in his read- 
ings, and the effect of his impersonations on the audience; of 
Dickens’s superb address as an after-dinner speaker; of the first 
time he saw Thackeray, and the fascination which his manner had 
upon the young journalist; the effect wrought upon the public 
mind, recalled by Mr. McCarthy, when the yellow-covered monthly 
numbers of Vanity Fair first began to make their appearance; of 
his disconcerting meeting with Carlyle, and his clear recollection 
of the part which the sage was ever ready to take against the 
Northern States in our civil war; of Tennyson, a conspicuous figure 
in public when seen in the House of Commons, and a familiar figure 
in some of the quieter recesses of ‘ > parks, more especially of St. 

James’s Park; of Richard 
Owen, “one of the most ef- 





lections and memories of that 
period the notable figures of 
the men and women whe gave 
distinction to the sixties, and 
with whom he was fortunate to 
come in contact and to know 
more or less intimately. Two 
of the greatest. English novel- 
ists of all time, Dickens and 
Thackeray, died within that 
period; Thackeray during its 
earlier part and Dickens just be- 
fore its close. The influence of 
Carlyle, of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and of some other writers of 
the highest order reached its 
zenith during the sixties. The 
career of Swinburne, and of 
Rossetti as a poet, began in the 
sixties, and will always be as- 
sociated with that period. 
Some of the greatest names 
connected with the dramatic 
and lyric stage were made 
known to the world during the 
same years, and in politics the 
sixties saw a deep and lasting 


mark made in the  Parlia- 
mentary history of England. 
The work of Darwin and of 


Huxley took its first reeognized 
form during the earlier part of 
that era. Outside of England 
the sixties saw the sudden up- 
risingyof Prussia to its position 
among the greatest European 
powers; felt the first evidences 


of the approaching fall of 
Louis Napoleon’s empire in 


France, and witnessed the set- 
tlement of the great controversy 
which had so long divided the 
Northern and Southern States 








fective public lecturers to whom 
I have ever listened”; of Car- 
dinal Newman and his brother 
Francis; of Richard Cobden and 
John Bright, to whom he was 
indebted for his first introduc- 
tion to Browning, between 
whom and Mr. McCarthy there 
sprang up a friendship which 
lasted as long as the poet lived. 
These are but a few of the 
names from Mr. McCarthy’s 
portrait-gallery in politics, let- 
ters, arts, science, and social 
life in the sixties, which con- 
jure up a series of historical 
pictures that make this volume 
one of the most important and 
valued adjuncts to the literary 
history of that period. 


The success of Mr. Howells’s 
latest novel, Letters Home, very 
naturally recalls his previous 
success in New York fiction 
with A Hazard of New For- 
tunes, and the appearance of 
this work in a one-volume edi- 
tion is timely and welcome. It 
is scarcely credible that in the 
lapse of fourteen years even so 
progressive a city as the Amer- 
ican metropolis should show, as 
it does in a comparison of these 
two novels, the changes that 
have taken place in locomotion, 
architecture, and in the general 
aspects of the city’s life. It is 
curious, for instance, to find the 
stranger on Broadway only 
fourteen years ago remarking 
the passing of the omnibus in 
favor of the horse-car when now 








of America. 


The Hon. Justin McCarthy 
Author of “ Portraits of the Sixties ” 


Mr. McCarthy has described 


these conspicuous figures of 
English life in the sixties as ’ 


one would describe a portrait-gallery in which every portrait is 
characteristic of the time. There is not a single picture in the 
gallery which does not in itself help to bring back to the public 
mind a distinct recollection of the men and women who made the 
sixties an important and peculiar period in modern English his- 
tory. None of the figures Mr. MecUarthy has set forth in these 
pages is without its appropriateness and importance in the re- 
vival of those memories with which he has enriched and _ re- 
vivified our knowledge of those years. By a fortunate coincidence, 
Mr. McCarthy came to London in the earliest of the sixties, and 
settled down there to a life of journalism and literature, and sub- 
sequently to a career in Parliament. The preliminary chapter 
in which he gathers up his first early impressions of the London 
of those days, so far removed in its outward fashion and phases 
from the London of to-day, are of picturesque interest and value. 
An amusing peculiarity of the early sixties, which he notes as 
appalling in its grotesque and oftentimes calamitous effects, was 
the reign of the crinoline. Mr. McCarthy remarks that it is well for 
those years that they had so many splendid claims to historical 
recollection, but it may be said of them that if they had be- 
queathed no other memory to a curious and contemplative pos- 
terity, the reign of the crinoline would still have secured for them 
an abiding-place in the records of human eccentricities. After 
reciting a number of personal observations and adventures con- 
cerning the crinoline, Mr. McCarthy concludes, “ Do what we will, 
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we have the trolley, and are 
soon to see the underground 
electric cars and the moving 
platform in operation. 


To his other accomplishments as novelist, poet, and playwright, 
Mr. Rupert Hughes adds that of a music-lover and authority. Two 
books of his already attest the fact, namely: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Composers and The Musical Guide. 'To these he now adds The 
Love-Ajffairs of Great Musicians in two volumes, fully illustrated 
with portraits, and attractively bound in red and gold. It is the 
first work of the kind that has ever been given to the public, and 
its novelty is further enhanced by the fact that only now could 
full advantage be taken of much new material published for the 
first time. As instances, there is the revelation of the exact identity 
of Beethoven’s “Immortal Beloved”; the letters of Liszt to his 
princess; letters of Chopin long supposed to have been burned, as 
well as diaries and letters gathered by an intimate friend for a 
biography whose completion was prevented by death; the appear- 
ance of the first volume of a néw biography of Clara Schumann, 
with a detailed account of the whole progress of her beautiful love- 
story, down to the day of her marriage. It presents a series of 
chapters in the lives of great musicians, tending largely to elucidate 
the motif of their art, and enriching our knowledge of their isolated 
existence on the human side—a work that will surely appeal to all 
lovers and students of music, but which is equally interesting, by 
reason of its romantic interest, to all readers. By the way, I find 
that I was in error when I stated a few weeks ago that the musical 
memoir of Theodore Leschetizky appeared originally in French two 
years ago. The biography is now published for the first time. 
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ITALIAN WITHOUT A M 


T is almost a fortnight now that I am domi- 
ciled in a medixval villa in the country, a 
inile or two from Florence. I cannot speak 
the language; I am too old now to learn 
how, also too busy when I am busy, and too 
indolent when I am not; wherefore some will 
imagine that I am having a dull time of it. 
But it is not so. The “help” are all na- 
tives; they talk Italian to me, I answer in 
English; [ do not understand them, they do 
not understand me, consequently no harm is 
done, and everybody is satisfied. In order 
to be just and fair, I throw in an Italian 
word when I have one, and this has a good 
influence. 1 get the word out of the morn- 
ing paper. I have to use it while it is 
fresh, for I find that Italian words do not 
keep in this climate. They fade toward 
night, and next morning they are gone. But 
it is no matter; [ get a new one out of the 
paper .before breakfast, and thrill the do- 
mmestics with it while it lasts. I have no 
dictionary, and I do not want one; I can 
select my words by the sound, or by ortho- 
graphic aspect. Many of them have a French 
or German or English look, and these are 
the ones I enslave for the day’s service. 
That is, as a rule. Not always. If I find 
a learnable phrase that has an imposing 
look and warbles musically along I do not 
care to know the meaning of it; I pay it 
cout to the first applicant, knowing that if 
i pronounce it carefully he will understand 
it, and that’s enough. 

Yesterday’s word was avanti. It sounds Shakespearian, and probably 
means Avaunt and quit my sight. ‘To-day I have a whole phrase: sono 
dispiacentissimo. 1 do not know what it means, but it seems to fit in 
everywhere and give satisfaction. Although as a rule my words and 
phrases are good for one day and train only, I have several that stay 
by me all the time, for some unknown reason, and these come very 
handy when | get into a long conversation and need things to fire up 
with in monotonous stretches. One of the best ones is Dov’ é il gatto. 
It nearly always produces a pleasant surprise, therefore I save it up 
for places where | want to express applause or admiration. The fourth 
word has a Irench sound, and I think the phrase means “that takes 
the cake.” 

During my first week in the deep and dreamy stillness of this woodsy 
and flowery place I was without news of the outside world, and was well 
content without it. It had been four weeks since I had seen a news- 
paper, and this lack seemed to give life a new charm and grace, and to 
saturate it with a feeling verging upon actual delight. Then came a 
change that was to be expected: the appetite for news began to rise 
again, after this invigorating rest. I had to feed it, but I was not will- 
ing to let it make me its helpless slave again; I determined to put it on 
a diet, and a strict and limited one. So I examined an Italian paper, with 
the idea of feeding it on that, and on that exclusively. On that ex- 
clusively, and without help of a dictionary. In this way I should surely 
be well protected against overloading and indigestion. 

A glance at the telegraphic page filled me with encouragement. There 
were no scare-heads. That was good—supremely good. But there were 
headings—one-liners and two-liners—and that was good too; for with- 
out these, one must do as one does with a German paper—pay out 
precious time in finding out what an article is about, only to discover, 
in many cases, that there is nothing in it of interest to you. The head- 
line is a valuable thing. 

Necessarily we are all fond of murders, scandals, swindles, robberies, 
explosions, collisions, and all such things, when we know the people, and 
when they are neighbors and friends, but when they are strangers we do 
not get any great pleasure out of them, as a rule. Now the trouble with 
an American paper is that it has no discrimination; it rakes the whole 
earth for blood and garbage, and the result is that you are daily overfed 
and suffer a surfeit. By habit you stow this muck every day, but you 
come by and by to take no vital interest in it—indeed, you almost get 
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tired of it. As a rule, forty-nine-fiftieths of it concerns strangers only— 
people away off yonder. a thousand miles, two thousand miles, ten thou. 
sand miles from where you are. Why, when you come to think of it, 
who cares what becomes of those people? I would not give the assassin:- 
tion of one personal friend for a whole massacre of those others. And, 
to my mind, one relative or neighbor mixed up in a scandal is more in- 
teresting than a whole Sodom and Gomorrah of outlanders gone rotten, 
Give me the home product every time. 

Very well. 1 saw at a glance that the Florentine paper would suit 
me: five out of six of its scandals and tragedies were local; they were ai. 
ventures of one’s very neighbors, one might almost say one’s friends, 
In the matter of world news there was not too much, but just about 
enough. I subscribed. I have had no occasion to regret it. Every morn. 
ing I get all the news I need for the day; sometimes from the hea. 
lines, sometimes from the text. 1 have never had to call for a dictionary 
yet. ! read the paper with ease. Often I do not quite understand, often 
some of the details escape me, but no matter, I get the idea. I will cut 
out a passage er two, then you will see how limpid the language is: 





The first line means that the Italian sovereigns are coming back—they 
have been to England. The second line seems to mean that they enlarged 
the King at the Italian hospital. With a banquet, I suppose. An English 
banquet has that effect. Further: 
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Return of the sovereigns to Rome, vou see. Date of the telegram, Rome, 
November 24, ten minutes before twenty-three o’clock. The telegram 
seems to say, “ The Sovereigns and the Royal Children expect themselves 
at Rome to-morrow at fifty-one minutes after fifteen o’clock.” 

I do not know about. Italian time, but I judge it begins at midnight 
and runs through the twenty-four hours without breaking bulk. fu 
the following ad. the theatres open at half past twenty. If these are noi 
matinées, 20.30 must mean 8.30 P.M., by my reckoning. 
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Serious Disgrace on the old, old Bridge 
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MATER.—BY MARK TWAIN 


s only— | The whole of that is intelligible to me—and sane and rational, too— 
en thou. Mpxcept the remark about the Inauguration of a Russian Cheese. That 
ik of it, Myne oversizes my hand. Gimme five cards. 

ssassini- This is a four-page paper; and as it is set in long primer leaded and 
8. And, {jas a page of advertisements, there is no room for the crimes, disasters, 
more in- find general sweepings of the outside world—thanks be! To-day I find 
e rotten. Monly a single importation of the off-color sort: 
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Twenty-seven years old, and scomparve—scampered—on the 9th No- 
vember. You see by the added detail that she departed with her coach- 
man. I hope Sarebbe has not made a mistake, but I am afraid the 
chances are that she has. Sono dispiacentissimo. 

There are several fires; also a couple of accidents. This is one of 
them: 
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re not What it seems to say is this: “Serious Disgrace on the Old Old 
Bridge. This morning about 7.30, Mr. Joseph Sciatti, aged 55, of Casel- 
lina and Torri, while standing up in a sitting posture on top of a carico 
barrow of verdure (foliage? hay? vegetables?), lost his equilibrium and 
fell on himself, arriving with his left leg under one of the wheels of 
the vehicle. 

“Said Sciatti was suddenly harvested (gathered in?) by several citi- 
zens, Who by means of public cab No. 365 transported him to St. John of 
God.” 

Paragraph No. 3 is a little obscure, but I think it says that the medico 
set the broken left leg—right enough, since there was nothing the mat- 
ter with the other one—and that several are encouraged to hope that 
fifty days will fetch him around in quite giudicandolo-guaribile way, if 
no complications intervene. 

1 am sure I hope so myself. 

There is a great and peculiar charm about reading news-scraps in a 
language which you are not acquainted with—the charm that always goes 
‘with the mysterious and the uncertain. You can never be absolutely sure 
of the meaning of anything you read in such circumstances; you are 
chasing an alert and gamy riddle all the time, and the baffling turns 
and dodges of the prey make the life of the hunt. A dictionary would 
spoil it. Sometimes a single word of doubtful purport will cast a veil 
of dreamy and golden uncertainty over a whole paragraph of cold and 
practical certainties, and leave steeped in a haunting and adorable mys- 
tery an incident which had been vulgar and commonplace but for that 


benefaction. Would you be wise to draw a dictionary on that gracious 
word? would you be properly grateful? 

After a couple of days’ rest I now come back to my subject and seek a 
case in point. I find it without trouble, in the morning paper; a cable- 
gram from Chicago and Indiana by way of Paris. All the words save 
one are guessable by a person ignorant of Italian: 


2%, - La Patrie ha 
_avendo- voluto | 
























Translation.—* REVOLVERATION IN THEATRE. Paris, 27th. La Patrie has 
from Chicago: The cop of the theatre of the opera of Wallace, India: >, 
had willed to expel a spectator which continued to smoke in spite of the 
prohibition, who, spalleggiato by his friends, tird (Fr. tiré, A. vive 
pulled) manifold revolver-shots. The cop responded. Result, a ‘ral 
scare; great panic among the spectators. Nobody hurt.” 

It is bettable that that harmless cataclysm in the theatre of the opera 
of Wallace, Indiana, excited not a person in Europe but me, and so came 
near to not being worth cabling to Florence by way of France. But it 
does excite me. It excites me because I cannot make out, for sure, what 
it was that moved that spectator to resist the officer. I was gliding along 
smoothly and without obstruction or ac- 
cident, until’I came to that word spalleg- 
giato, then the bottom fell out. You 
notice what a rich gloom, what a sombre 
and pervading mystery, that word sheds 
all over the whole Wallachian tragedy. 
That is the charm of the thing, that is 
the delight of it. This is where you be- 
gin, this is where you revel. You can 
guess and guess, and have all the fun 
you like; you need not be afraid there 
will be an end to it; none is possible, for 
no amount of guessing will ever furnish 
you a meaning for that word that you 
ean be sure is the right one. All the 
other words give you hints, by their form, 
their sound, or their spelling—this one 
doesn’t, this one throws out no hints, 
this one keeps its secret. If there is even 
the slightest slight shadow of a hint any- 
where, it lies in the very meagrely suggest- 
ive fact that spalleggiato carries our word 
“ego” in its stomach. Well, make the 
most out of it, and then where are you 
at? You conjecture that the spectator 
which was smoking in spite of the pro- 
hibition and become reprohibited by the 
guardians, was “egged on” by his 
friends, and that it was owing to that 
evil influence that he initiated the re- 
volveration in theatre that has galloped 
under the sea and come crashing through the European press without 
exciting anybody but me. But are you sure, are you dead sure, that 
that was the way of it? No. Then the uncertainty remains, the mys- 
tery abides, and with it the charm. Guess again. 

If I had a phrase-book of a really satisfactory sort I would study it, 
and not give all my free time to undictionarial readings, but there is 
no such work on the market. The existing phrase-books are inadequate. 
They are well enough as far as they go, but when you fall down and 
skin your leg they don’t tell you what to say. 
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| I hope Sarebbe has not made a Mistake 


The Revolveration in Theatre 












































Exploring 
By Walter 


se HAVE burrowed nights in a wolfskin sleeping-bag deep in 
the open snows of arctic Siberia, with the temperature at 
40° below zero, which was a veritable Waldorf-Astoria com- 
pared to the hours of torture I was forced to spend in the 
underground and insect-infested dwellings of the Maritime 

Koryaks on the Asiatic coast.” So says the Russian explorer 

Jochelson, who has recently returned 

to New York from two years of travel 


in Northern Siberia 


L. Beasley 


appearance of some huge inverted funnel rising out of a snow-bank. 
The craterlike top, besides forming a roof, is used as a general 
storing-place for food and all sorts of articles. This slopes down- 
ward to an aperture in the centre, which serves as a smoke- 
hole, ventilator, and passageway below. A number of logs ar- 
ranged in a circle support the rickety framework of the roof, the 
lower end of which rests on a sec- 
ondary pile of timbers forming the 
walls of the living-quarters. For 





and research among the Siberian na- 
tives, in the interests of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. The 
aim of the expedition was to settle 
the unsolved problem of American 
anthropology as to the early history 
of the native races of our continent 
and their relation to those of Asia. 
The regions selected for systematic 
investigation were the North Pacific 
coast of America and northeastern 
Siberia. These two points, it was 
thought, owing to their geographical 
location, would be likely to yield sat- 
isfactory results. The final results 
of the expedition, though not entire- 
ly worked out at present, are enough 
to show conclusively that the iso- 
lated tribes of eastern Asia and those 
on the northwest coast of our own 
shores form one race, similar in type 
and at one time possessing a single 
culture. 

Among the important races visited 
by Mr. Jochelson were the Maritime 
Koryaks, living in scattered villages 
along the shore south of the Bering 
and Okhotsk seas, and also on the 
bays of Gishiga and Penshina. They 
number about ten thousand, and have 
many peculiar ceremonies and odd 








nearly nine months nearly the whole 
house is banked and covered up with- 
in a few feet of the projecting roof 
with tons of snow, chinked in with 
frozen earth and débris, the inmates 
being about twenty feet below the sur- 
face. Undoubtedly the most aston- 
ishing and spectacular feature of the 
Koryak house is the means of en- 
trance. This is accomplished by 
scaling a narrow split log, having 
holes cut in for the feet and hands, 
which extends down from the roof. 
Getting inside is a feat which none 
but a native can successfully accom- 
plish. The interior is reached by as- 
cending another perpendicular hewn 
stairway, covered with a _ slippery 
coating of grease and soot. A mis- 
placed step of the uninitiated results 
in the person landing in an immense 
pot of blubber always kept boiling 
at its base. The whole enclosure has 
a ground floor, and is barren of any- 
thing in the shape of furniture. A 
large vessel for cooking seal and 
blubber and a kettle used for melting 
snow are the chief household uten- 
sils. The diet is limited almost ex- 
clusively to raw and half-cooked seal 
and whale flesh, with Russian brick 








modes of life. There are two di- 
visions of the tribe — Maritime and 
Reindeer people. The former have a 
harder struggle for existence than do 
the deer-herders of the interior, as 
all during the year they are forced 
to wage a ceaseless warfare upon the 
walrus and whale for food. In the winter they resort to fishing 
and seal-hunting through holes in the ice, the animals being com- 
pelled to frequent these openings for occasional breathing-spells, 
when they are killed. Both women and men wear boots and gar- 
ments made of reindeer-skin, which are obtained in exchange from 
the inland deer-breeders for oil, blubber, and seal-hides. The most 
highly prized and indispensable article of a herder’s outfit, namely, 
sledge harness and lariats for catching the deer, are made from 
the seal thongs. The Maritime Koryaks use dogs exclusively for 
transportation purposes. Nearly all the travelling is done during 
the winter months, when the whole tundra and country is covered 
with a hard crust of snow. A Koryak will then load a half-dozen 
sledges with objects of barter, and journey from two to three hun- 
dred miles in the interior to the reindeer camps and native fairs 
for trading purposes. One of the most striking and characteristic 
phases of Koryak life is their peculiar hour-glass-like houses. These 
are remarkable subterranean habitations, weird and primitive in 
appearance, and with a squalid atmosphere almost unbearable to 
the white traveller, From a distance one of these houses has the 
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LAS! old Tyrant Time will have his way— 
Another year, dear love, has flown apace, 
And has it left a shadow on your face? 
And do you sigh to find my hair is gray? 


What then? Young Love is young, as on that day 
We hand in hand first started in the race; 
And shall we greet him with a lesser grace, 





Interior of a Koryak Hut in Arctic Siberia 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Director of the American Museum of 
Natural History 
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tea as an occasional luxury. Some 
thirty to forty of both sexes usually 
inhabit one of the dwellings. The 
rancid odor, thick fumes of smoke 
and soot which fill the room, to- 
gether with insect pests, is said to 
be indescribable, and one of the most dreaded of all the privations 
that fall to the lot of an arctic explorer. Before entering a Koryak 
household it is customary for the visitor to send word ahead, 
prior to his arrival. On reaching the house he will usually find 
assembled on the roof awaiting him the host and all his family, 
including dogs. These animals play an important part in their 
religion, which is full of Shamanism and magic. They are offered 
as sacrifices, and thought to be one of the most potent agencies 
for keeping away evil spirits and maladies. For this reason the 
stuffed form of a dog is always kept.dangling from a roof top. 
Mr. Jochelson, together with his coworker, Mr. Bogoras, brouglit 
back nearly ten thousand ethnographical objects illustrating the 
ceremonial and every-day life of a dozen or more Siberian races, to- 
gether with several volumes of legendary tales, phonographic 
records, and thousands of photographs. The Siberian collection, 
some of which was gathered from the most obscure and isolated 
dwellers on the earth to-day, is the largest ever brought into civ- 
ilization. The descriptive memoirs of the whole expedition will 
add a new chapter to the history of aboriginal man in America. 


Year 


Because our season is no longer May? 

Teach him, while youth’s bright golden days we spend, 
That when our dwelling-place is seamed with age, 
When the chill hand of winter turns the page 

Where the old story’s final word is penn’d,— 

Teach him to seek securest harborage, 


In hearts whose summer, dear, shall know no end. 
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Useful Inventions from Coal-Tar 


By Sir Hiram Maxim, C.E., M.E. 


HEN coal-gas was first introduced as an illuminant for 


large towns, the tar which is condensed from the gas 

was looked upon as a nuisance—a nuisance which gave 

considerable trouble and was difficult to get rid of. 

However, chemists discovered that coal-tar was an ex- 
ceedingly complicated compound, and lent itsclf admirably to the 
production of a great number of useful chemicals. So we find to- 
day that all the various brilliant and beautiful dyes employed for 
coloring various kinds of fabrics are produced from this _sub- 
stance. Coal-tar also furnishes the basis for severai kinds of 
medicines, such as trional, sulphonal, and so on. Saccharine, which 
is a substitute for sugar, is alsomade from coal-tar. Carbolie acid 
(phenol), the most important and best-known antiseptic ami dis- 
infectant, is a product of coal-tar. Benzgl, a clear and colorless 
liquid resembling alcohol to some exieat e eactha distillate which 
is employed for removing grease spots from fabrics and also as 
a solvent of india-rubber. Then we have naphthalene, a substance 
which to some extent resembles camphor, and is employed, like 
camphor, to protect woollen fabrics from moths. In addition to 
this, there are an almost innumerable number of products made 
from coal-tar which can be nitrated and which form the basis of 
high explosives, the best known being picric acid, which is nitrated 
carbolie acid, and is chemically known~as trinitrophenol.  Tri- 
nitrotoluene and trinitrocresol are also well-known high explosives 
made in exactly the samé@ manner as picric acid, and having prac- 
tically the same properties as far as explosiveness is concerned. 


A curious feature of these high nitro-explosives, which are made 
from the products of coal-tar, is their great insensitiveness to go 
off by shock, and the safety with which they may be handled. They 
have two distinct ways of burning. If lighted in the open they 
burn like so much pitch-pine; the oxygen which they contain com- 
bines with a certain portion of the carbon, forming carbon di- 
oxide, at the same time setting free a large amount of free carbon, 
which appears as black smoke in the atmosphere. If these ex- 
plosives are confined in a strong steel shell, and ignited by a 
very powerful detonating charge, the heat and shock, together 
with the pressure, produce a different kind of combustion—carbon 
monoxide instead of carbon dioxide being formed. As the volume 
of carbon dioxide is very great, and the temperature exceedingly 
high, and as the whole mass goes off instantaneously, the disruptive 
effect is very great indeed, nearly as great as with pure nitro- 
glycerine. Dinitrobenzol and dinitronaphthalene are coal-tar ex- 
plosives which are somewhat less violent than the “ trinitros” be- 
fore mentioned. It will be seen that an almost endless number of 
compounds can be made by combining these various nitros with 
each other, and these are the bases of innumerable explosives which 
have some fancy name generally ending in “ ite.” 

The lyddite of the English is pure picric acid, but the melinite 
of the French is picric acid modified with about f ur per cent. of 
thick viscid petroleum oil. In this condition it may be shot through 
armor-plates without detonating by shock, a test which the Eng- 
lish lyddite, being pure picric acid, will not stand. 


A Day at the White House 


By A. Maurice Low 


HE President of the United States and his wife are always 
on parade. One of the penalties attached to high station 
is never to escape the glare of publicity. Anything said 
by a President is worth quoting; if the wife of the Presi- 
dent buys a new hat it is worth describing. The Presi- 

dent’s walks and rides and drives; the President’s guests at break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner—everythisg, in fact, that the President 
may do, should do, ought to do, or does not do, is so constantly 
put on exhibition for the delectation of an insatiable public that 
the public forgets there is a time when a President ceases to be a 
President and turns his back on affairs of state. Then he is 
merely a husband and a father. 

The family life of the White House is ideal in the affection that 
exists between Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt and the bonne camaraderie 
between the President and his children. With them he is one of 
them—playmate, companion, guide. It is Kipling who says that 
if a man is very wise and properly humble he may induce a little 
child to give him his confidence. The President is one of those 
rare and fortunate men with whom small children act as naturally 
as they do among themselves. The President’s popularity with 
the “ Roosevelt cousins ”—and there are many of them, of all 
sizes and all ages—is so firmly established that nothing can shake 
it. No man isa hero to his valet, and small children, as a rule, 
are not impressed by the dignity of office or the importance of 
power. To the politician who comes with smirking assurance to 
the White House asking for a minor consulship for a constituent 
the President excites awe; great Jove himself with his terrible 
frown could not be more awful. To the “ Roosevelt cousins” the 
President is a sort of fairy uncle, always ready to join in a lark 
with them, to share their sorrows and their joys, to tell them the 
most wonderful and entertaining stories. And there are two ex- 
cellent reasons why the President is the children’s hero. He is 


always buoyant, his spirits are perpetually bubbling over with the 
imagination of youth, like a child he is full of rare enthusiasms, 
and the thing of the moment is the thing of all things to be done. 
And the. other reason is that this wonderful father and uncle has 
a most wonderful memory and the story -teller’s gift — not the 
creative genius of Kipling, though all the Kiplings of past’ and 
present are to his command. For the little girls there are the 
tales of the Erlkénig and the dainty Elfen dancing in the grass 
in the moonlight and leaving behind them the fairy rings; for the 
boys there are the Nibelungenlied, the saga of the Volsungs, the 
epic of Homer—stories of fighting and brave deeds and heroism; 
or stories of daring of real men when life was more strenuous 
than it is to-day, when knights fought in armor, or the shock of 
armies drove kings into exile, or white men battled with savages 
and created a nation. 

rhe day at the White House begins shortly aften seven o’clock. 
At that hour the President is up, and at eight o’clock he and Mrs. 
Roosevelt and some of the children—frequently with guests, men 
whose time is as valuable as his own and who begin their days 
early—are at breakfast. As with any other man engaged in active 
affairs, the President goes to his work immediately after break- 
fast, and spends from nine until half past one in his office, return- 
ing to the house to lunch. It is rare that he is without guests, 
except on Sunday, which he always tries to have a strictly family 
day. 

The demands upon Mrs. Roosevelt are almost as exacting as 
those upon the President. Mrs. Roosevelt is by nature a woman 
to whom her husband, her children, and her home are everything. 
She is, besides, a woman of extraordinary mental attainments and 
force of character; the President’s position has not in any way 
changed her ideas of life or altered her mode of living. She realizes 
that when her husband’s term as President expires they will have 















































Copyrig ot, 1903, by J. M. South 


The President about to Mount his Horse for + Ride 
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to return to the modest style of living 
which they enjoyed before he became 
President, because the President is not a 
rich man, and he will not have added to 
his wealth by having been President. Mrs. 
Roosevelt exercises the same supervision 
over her household as she did when her 
husband was a Civil Service Commission- 
er, or as she does in summer when the 
capital of the United States is transferred 
to Long Island. She has her husband’s 
fondness for outdoor exercise, especially 
for walking and riding, but it is difficult 
for her to find time to walk unless she 
does it early in the morning. After the 
President has gone to his office and Mrs. 
Roosevelt has consulted with the steward 
and has given the directions that may be 
necessary in regard to household or other 
matters, and while her secretary is going 
through the correspondence, Mrs. Roose- 
velt is able to slip quietly cut of the White 
House for a walk. But at eleven o’clock 
at the latest she is back at the White 
House, because usually there are persons to 
be seen, there are the letters to be signed 
and disposed of, there are a great many 
other things which must be done in the 
morning unless the whole routine of the 
day is disturbed. 

Guests who have lunched with the Presi- 
dent have usually left the White House 
by half past two, when the President re- 
turns to office and remains there until 








official functions are long, formal, and 


more or less tedious affairs, but the 
ordinary dinner, even when there are 
guests, is generally over in an hour, after, 
which members of the cabinet, Senators, 
members of Congress, and other persons 
are received, these conferences often last- 
ing until eleven o’clock. Both the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt are fond of the 
theatre and catholic in their tastes, and , 
are frequently seen at the Washington 
playhouses during the season, always ac- 
companied by friends. Before retiring, the 
President makes it an almost invariable 
rule to read for half an hour or more. By 
midnight his busy day has come to an 
end, Pa 
Both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
people of quiet and simple ‘tastes, and 
dislike the even modest state which their 
position make it incumbent upon them to 
keep up. The President has no expensive, 
or luxurious tastes to gratify. He is fond 
of walking and riding, and, with a con- 
genial companion—General Leonard Wood 
when he was in Washington, or Commis- 
sioner-of-Corporations Garfield — enjoys 
nothing better than a long,and hard ride 
or to wander afoot in the wilder parts 
of Rock Creek Park or along the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Potomac. . 
One reason Why the President is 
fond of these excursions is’ that he. can 
slip away from the secret-service men and 








about four. Mrs. Roosevelt after lunch- 
eon sees a certain number of people by 
appointment; sometimes she does her 
shopping immediatély after lunch, but at 
four o’clock, in case she is not the hostess 
at a tea or other function, or a guest 
at a concert or other afternoon entertainment, she goes with the 
President either for a. ride or a drive. 

The President prefers riding to almost any other form of out- 
door exercise, and never lets the weather interfere with him, 
as Prince Henry discovered to his sorrow, when the President 
invited him to take a ride, and the Prince returned drenched to 
the skin. 

At six the President is back in the White House, and the next 
hour is prebably the happiest of the whole day, as it is given up 
to the children, and he either plays with them or reads to them. 
Then at half past seven there is dinner, and it is seldom the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt dine alone. State dinners and other 
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detectives who dog his every step. The 
man who can follow the President when 
he starts out on a mild constitutional of 
a dozen miles or so must be an athlete 
thoroughly “fit,” otherwise he will be 
winded after the first mile. 

The President regards a horse as a necessity rather than a lux- 
ury. A good horse is essential for his comfort, a horse that can 
gallop over rough country and take a hurdle or a brook when put 
to it. When at Oyster Bay he knocks about in a small rowboat, 
and he has all of Mr. Gladstone’s fondness for cutting down trees. 
He is really passionately devoted to hunting, but to enjoy hunting 
he must rough it; he has no patience with those effeminate hunters 
who go out into-the woods with a cook and half a dozen servants, 
who carry with them their wine and their whiskey, which the 
President never touches, and who bring civilization into the forest. 
A horse, a companion, an open fire, a rocking-chair, and a book 
are the modest requirements to satisfy the President’s demands. 
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Strangers of the Atmosphere 
By Louis Bell, Ph.D 


EN years ago the scientific world was just settling into 

the comfortable consciousness that it knew all about the 

air we breathe—so far, at least, as its composition was 

concerned. It therefore received something very like an 

electric shock when Lord Rayleigh announced in 1894 
that he had found a totally new gas to exist in the air in con- 
siderable amounts. It was discovered not by chance, but in a 
painstaking and persistent effort to find out why the density of 
atmospheric nitrogen was not in agreement with that of the same 
gas chemically prepared. The result was to bring to light the fact 
that what we had been calling atmospheric nitrogen was a mixture 
of real nitrogen and a gas somewhat heavier, which Rayleigh 
christened argon. It is a gas with a strange lack of salient char- 
acteristics, but such as it is there is plenty of it. A room eighteen 
feet square and nine feet high contains almost exactly one cubic 
yard of this invisible intruder. 

Then began a hunt through the mineral kingdom for argon or 
its compounds, but the first game bagged was another stranger, 
in a rare mineral from Norway, which seems to have been nature’s 
waste-basket for queer rocks. On examination this gas proved to 
be one with which astronomers had been on speaking terms for 
a quarter of a century. They had known it merely as a gas com- 
mon in the seething surface of the sun’s flaming envelope, showing 
in the spectroscope a gorgeous yellow line, almost as light as hydro- 
gen, whirling in glowing masses far above the solar surface, and 
had already named it helium. And now they had helium where 
they wanted it at last, and promptly proceeded to find in it the 
source of certain mysterious lines in stellar spectra, so that a 
whole class of stars are now often called “helium stars.” Pres- 
caily it was found, by carefully overhauling considerable amounts 
of liquid air, to be a regular constituent of the atmosphere, and 
has turned up in a score of minerals, even including one meteorite. 
It is far from plentiful, although so widely disseminated, and the 
room we have been considering would contain only four cubic inches 
of helium. It is a near relation of argon, like it quite inert, but 
still plays a stirring part in cosmic affairs. 

The same sort of operations with liquid air which brought atmos- 
pheric helium to light proved effective in following this by still 
other discoveries. The process adopted was, in principle, just that 


employed for obtaining gasoline, kerosene, and so on, from crude 
petroleum. The heavy oil is distilled at a gradually rising tem- 
perature, and its lighter and more volatile constituents, such as 
gasoline and naphtha, distil off at very moderate heat; then come 
the heavier oils, like kerosene and lubricating oil, while the very 
heavy oils are left behind. Just so by Jetting liquid air boil slowly 
away its constituents could be partially separated, and patiently 
carrying out this process, Professor Ramsay unearthed, or rather, 
let us say, unaired, three totally new gases, closely allied to each 
other and to those already found. ‘They were named, respectively, 
neon (the “new ’un”), krypton (the hidden), and xenon (the 
stranger), and have proved scarcely less remarkable than their 
predecessors. Neon, the lightest of the three, ‘is fairly plenti- 
ful, as rarities go. In our assumed room it would amount to about 
forty cubic inches, about the size of two-thirds of a brick. Krypton, 
the next member of the trio, is, if anythifig; ‘rather rarer than, 
helium—about four cubic inches to the room; while xenon, the 
heaviest of the three, is also by far the rarest. The whole room 
would contain only about a fifth of a cubic inch of it—say enough 
to fill a small .pill-box. 

The whole quintette, helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon, 
belong to an entirely new chemical family, the chief characteristic 
of which is a strong disinclination to unite with anything for any 
purpose. It does not follow, however, that they can never be ap- 
plied to any useful purpose, and the newcomers have already 
shown some very interesting properties. To begin with, they dis- 
play some very curious electrical properties. For instance, an 
electric spark that will jump through an inch of air will flash 
across nearly a foot of helium or neon. When air is very greatly 
rarefied an electrical discharge passes through it only with great 
difficulty. Oxygen and nitrogen, its principal gases, seem, under 
these circumstances, to give up the struggle, and when the dis- 
charge is viewed with the spectroscope these lines of air fade, 
while those of argon and its associates, previously drowned out 
by the glow of the commoner gases, begin to assert themselves. 

Now in the ar upper air, where the gases are very , greatly 
rarefied, much these conditions exist. Given an electrical dis-, 
charge in those regions, and the new gases would come-to the 
front. For many years the light of the aurora, which is due to. 

















such electrical actions, has been a standing puzzle. The lines 
of its spectrum have failed to agree with those of air or anything 
else. But now the secret is out. Most of the auroral lines are 
those of the new group of gases, and in particular the wonderful 
ruddy glow that in medieval times tinged the aurora with terror 
of blood proves to be due in all probability to neon, settling down 
for once to steady work. There is reason to believe, too, that 
lightning sometimes sets these strange gases aglow. A careful 
search at the last important solar eclipse eventually made it evi- 
dent that, beside helium, neon and argon are present in the solar 
atmosphere; but krypton and xenon were not detected, although 
doubtless present likewise. 

Such finds as these in the air we daily breathe very naturally 
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suggest an inquiry as to what is likely to happen next. New ele- 
ments have usually been found in queer minerals from out-of-the- 
way places, but here was a happy family of five literally under our 
noses. Are there any more in the same convenient place? Well, 
opinions differ, but there is some reason to believe that we have 
not made the acquaintance of all our neighbors yet. Spectroscopic 
evidence points to the probability of finding at least two or three 
more gases of cosmic distribution, at least one of them a gas hard- 
ly heavier than hydrogen. When we can conveniently deal with 
barrels, instead of pints, of liquid air, or find a better way of 
separating minute traces of gases from the sea of air in which 
they are now lost, there is a good chance of finding even stranger 
things than those here considered. 


Do Women Make Good Lawyers? 
By Clarence D. Ashley, LL.M., LL.D. 


Dean of the New York University Law School 


O-DAY women are admitted to the bar on equal terms 

with men in thirty-four States of the Union. That woman 

is intellectually as capable of studying law as man is 

settled beyond- peradventure, and that among the young 

wemen now admitted to the bar there are able and well- 
equipped lawyers is a matter of personal knowledge to the writer. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that there may be as great need 
for women lawyers as for women physicians. At any rate, we may 
rest assured that the ordinary rules of demand will settle the ques- 
tion. If, in the long run, woman is not needed at the bar she will 
be unable to support herself in practice, and hence will not con- 
tinue. We may safely leave this for time to determine. 

The recognition of woman’s right to practice law was the first 
advance, and although the fight to make this gain was severe, the 
actual achievement was of less importance than the broader re- 
sults which necessarily followed. It is not possible to obtain ac- 
curate statistics, but it seems certain that less than three hundred 
and fifty women throughout the entire country have been admitted 
to the bar during the last twenty-five or thirty years. The pro- 
fession has done jusice to woman, and she has now the right in 
most States to practice. 

The admission of women to the bar, however, brought about 
another result of far more importance. If woman was to compete 
with man in this profession she must have equal chances for legal 
study, and this necessity ultimately procured the desired privilege. 
Thus was accomplished a most important advance in woman’s 
education. The opportunity was given to obtain a training which 
is especially valuable for her general and broad development. 

One of the first to perceive this was Dr, Emily Kempin, a re- 
markable woman. Dr. Kempin was of Swiss birth, and studied 
Roman law at the University of Zurich, where she was graduated 
with high rank as doctor juris. Coming to the United States in 
1888 she began a battle royal to obtain for women the opportuni- 
ties for education in law which she herself had enjoyed. At last 
she organized a private class known as the Woman’s Law Class, 
and by her efforts a corporation was organized known as the Wom- 
an’s Legal Education Society, which was able, through the gen- 
erosity of its members, to guarantee the salary of an instructor for 
the next four years. ‘The objects of this society are stated in its 
by-laws to be “to facilitate the study of law by women, both as 
professional students and also as amateurs, interested in law for 
practical guidance and as a matter of general culture.” Thus 
equipped, application was made to New York University for recog- 
nition and aid. This was promptly granted, and a most important 
work was begun. Dr. Kempin taught the class during the first 
year, and she is believed to have been the first woman teacher of 
law in the United States. 

This class was begun in 1891, and was based upon the theory that 

every woman should have some knowledge of law. Recognizing 
_the fact that many women must administer large properties, it 
was believed that a valuable knowledge of important general prin- 
ciples, together with a correct conception of the rights and lia- 
bilities which devolve upon each person in the community, could 
be imparted in a moderate space of time. In this way busy women 
could gain great advantages, without devoting the hard labor and 
length of time necessary for a regular law course. Dr. Kempin re- 
turned to her home shortly after the successful founding of this 
unique class, and has since died. Those thrown in personal con- 
tact with her and the students whom she instructed are enthusiastic 
in her praise. The advantages of legal education for women are 
nowhere better illustrated than in her life. The class continues 
as a monument to her memory. After a few years of progress two 
graduates of this class, Mrs. John P. Munn as president, and Miss 
Helen M. Gould as vice-president, took the executive lead, and have 
carried forward the work with ever-increasing success, furthering 
its aims with untiring interest and whenever needful with a gen- 
erous purse. Some six hundred women have taken this course and 
received the chancellor’s certificate of graduation. The class now 
possesses an endowment fund of twenty-five thousand dollars, has 
invested funds for a number of scholarships, and has become an 
integral part of New York University. 

As a direct result of this class-work New York University opened 
its regular law course to women, and has graduated some sixty- 
eight with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. The work of these 
women in the law-school has generally been excellent and in some 
cases brilliant. Many of them have taken honors. Three times in 


classes composed of 150 or more men, many of them college grad-~ 





uates, women have led in scholarship. ‘This exceptional achieve- 
ment has been accomplished by a graduate of Barnard, of Vassar, 
and of Bryn Mawr. Of these graduates, some thirty-three have 
taken their bar examinations, and, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
fifteen have entered practice. As far as is known, none of these 
women have failed in practice, and some have made a marked suc- 
cess. In most instances the result of admitting women to the 
bar has been that the law-schools of the State thus admitting have 
thrown open their doors freely to women. In NewYork, in addi- 
tion to New York University, the Cornell and Buffalo law-schools 
admit women on an equality with men. 

In 1899 President Thomas of Bryn Mawr College determined 
upon a novel experiment. ‘This experienced educator had become 
convinced that the study of certain legal subjects would furnish 
a mental training of the utmost value. Miss Thomas had no 
thought of professional education as such—she did not aim to make 
lawyers of the Bryn Mawr students—but she was eonvinced that 
a sharp course on some such subject as contract would develop the 
analytical powers of the students, broaden and deepen their reason- 
ing powers, and give a special mental training particularly val- 
uable to women. This plan has been in operation for five years, 
and its marked success is a tribute to the sagacity of President 
Thomas. No subject has been selected with a view to the legal 
knowledge which might be acquired, but simply to its adaptability 
for mental training. Perhaps the result of this work may best be 
shown by the following extract from a paper written by a Bryn 
Mawr graduate, who took this law work in college. 

Having referred to mathematics and science for training in ac- 
curacy of thought, to English for training in accuracy of expres- 
sion, she continued: 

“Now all these offices that each course fulfils so well and in 
such detail, law offers too; but, more than that, it shows the rela- 
tion between all these. In every case there must be, first, a close 
examination of the facts, then a good, logical thought, followed by 
clear expression. In other subjects the same training is needed 
and to some extent given, but nowhere within my experience is 
the relation so clearly brought out. You may be taught to use 
your faculties one at a time, but seldom are you shown the order 
of procedure, you might say—the tremendous importance simply 
of clear thought before any attempt at expression. 

“ But with the training that law gave in detailed inethod (and 
this was illustrated by cases in contract as it happened), there 
came to me, not only a general readiness of perception, but also a 
greater power of thinking quickly, and, above all, clearly; the 
study was essentially logical. Here there was no chance of a merely 
cursory glance at the facts sufficing; nor was that hasty judgment 
that thinks to know the matter intuitively of the least avail. Both 
the facts and the law had to be gone over with utmost care; then 
quickly, clearly, and without hesitation, the gist seized and ex- 
pressed. This was a training that helped me in class-work and in 
examinations. It helps me now in dealing with every problem 
that comes up, and the good it has done me in writing and in con- 
versation is more than I can estimate.” 

As a result of this successful experiment at Bryn Mawr it is 
understood that Barnard College has in contemplation legal in- 
struction of a similar character. The modern woman is called 
upon, more and more, to take her part in solving the problems of 
the world. In the West she has, in some States, the entire fran- 
chise, and in many Eastern States she has a vote on some matters. 
She is called upon to aid reforms. She takes an active and prac- 
tical part in charitable work and in forwarding the extensive busi- 
ness arrangements of public charitable instiutions. Not long since 
her influence was potently felt by Congress in reference to a ques- 
tion regarding Mormonism. In doing all this she is not neglecting 
her home, but she is aiding her country. A legal education renders 
her stronger, more intelligent, and better able to reach wise and 
conservative opinions. Such an education gives her a training, 
which she specially needs, and is a benefit to the nation in that 
it makes her a better citizen. 

A realization of all this is leading young women, in increasing 
numbers, to study law, and the writer sees nothing to deplore in 
this tendency. They lose thereby neither charm nor any true wom- 
anly character. No study or training can change a genuine woman 
to anything else—she will be after, as she was before, the same 
genuine woman. 

As far as education is concerned, woman is in the law to stay, 
and the world will be the better for it. 
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Scenes from “A Japanese Nightingale” 
The stage version of Onoto Watanna’s novel, recently presented at Daly’s Theatre, was described in the “ Weekly” of December 5 


“The County Chairman” 
The new comedy by George Ade, now playing at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, is a drama dealing with the life of a 
town in the Middle West, with the action centering about a local election. The photograph illustrates one of the strongest 
scenes in the play, occurring in the third act. The episode takes place in the country law office of the ‘“ Hon. Jim Hackler,” 
the county chairman of his party. Through treachery, his opponent, the candidate for the opposition, won “ Hackler’s” sweet- 
heart from him in his youth, and “ Hackler” is about to ruin his enemy by publishing a statement implicating him in a felony. 
“ Hackler’s” former sweetheart, “ Mary”—now the wife of his enemy—intercedes at the crucial moment, and when the editor en- 
ters to announce that the accusing story is about to go to press, “ Hackler” magnanimously withholds it from publication 


TWO NOTABLE NEW PLAYS 
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“RED FEATHER” 


the new 


MISS GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD IN 


Miss Van Studdiford, wh» was formerly with “The Bostonians,” has the principal réle in “Red Feather,” 
The action of the opera centres about the operations of a band of 


comie opera by Messrs. DeKoven, Klein, and Cook. 

conspirators who are attempting to overthrow the reigning dynasty in the mythical kingdom of Romancia. “ Red 
Feather,” the chief of the band, is known to the world as “Countess von Draga.” Her lover, “ Captain Travors,” of the 
Romancian army, is ordered by his rival, the Crown Prince, to find and capture the dangerous “ Red Feather.” He sue- 
ceeds in reaching the council-chamber of the band, and finds the dreaded chief in the person of his sweetheart. In the 
end, the Crown Prince is deposed and the captain wins his lady, after the “Order of Red Feathers” has triumphed 
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the modest style of living 


to return to : 
which they enjoved before he became 


\ 


President, because the President is not a 
rich man, and he will not have added to 
his wealth by having been President Mrs 


Roosevell exercise the ame supervision 
over her household a he did when her 
husband was a Civil Service Commission 
er, or a he does in summer when the 
capital of the United States is transferred 
to Long Island “he has her husband's 
fondness for outdoor exercise, expecially 
for walking and riding, but it is dificult 
for her to find time to walk unless she 
does it early in the morning After the 
President has gone to his office and Mrs 


Roosevelt has consulted with the steward 
and has given the directions that may be 
necessary in regard to household or other 
matters, and while her secretary 1s going 
through the correspondence Mrs Roose 
velt is able to slip quietly cut of the White 
House for a walk. But at eleven o'clock 
at the latest she is back at the White 
House, because usually there are persons to 
be seen, there are the letters to be signed 
and disposed of, there are a great many 
other things which must be done in the 
morning unless the whole routine of the 
day is disturbed. 

Guests who have lunched with the Presi- 
dent have usually left the White House 
by half past two, when the President re- 
turns to office and remains there until 








official functions are long, formal, and 
more or less tedious affairs, but the 
ordinary dinner, even when there = are 
guests, is generally over in an hour, after 
which members of the cabinet, Senators, 
members of Congress, and other persons 
are received, these conterences often last 
ing until eleven o'clock. toth the Presi 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt are fond of the 
theatre and catholic in their tastes, and 
are frequently seen at the Washington 
playhouses during the season, always ac 
companied by friends. Before retiring, the 
President makes it an almost invariable 
rule toread for half an hour or more, By 
midnight his busy day has come to an 
end, 

Both the President and Mrs, Roosevelt are 
people of quiet and simple tastes, and 
dislike the even modest state which their 
position make it incumbent upon them to 
keep up. The President has no expensive 
or luxurious tastes to gratify. He is fond 
of walking and riding, and, with a con- 
genial companion—General Leonard Wood 
when he was in Washington, or Commis- 
sioner-of-Corporations Garfield — enjoys 
nothing better than a long and hard ride 
or to wander afoot in the wilder parts 
of Rock Creek Park or along the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Potomac. 

One reason why the President is 
fond of these excursions is that he can 
slip away from the secret-service men and 








about four. Mrs. Roosevelt after lunch- 
eon sees a certain number of people by 
appointment; sometimes she does her 
shopping immediately after lunch, but at 
four o’clock, in case she is not the hostess 
at a tea or other function, or a guest 
at a concert or other afternoon entertainment, she goes with the 
President either for a ride or a drive. 

The President prefers riding to almost any other form of out- 
door exercise, and never lets the weather interfere with him, 
as Prince Henry discovered to his sorrow, when the President 
invited him to take a ride, and the Prince returned drenched to 
the skin. 

At six the President is back in the White House, and the next 


hour is probably the happiest of the whole day, as it is given up - 


to the children, and he either plays with them or reads to them. 
Then at half past seven there is dinner, and it is seldom the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt dine alone. State dinners and other 


Archie Roosevelt 
A recent photograph of the President's nine-year-old son a dozen miles or so must be an athlete 


detectives who dog his every step. The 
man who can follow the President when 
he starts out on a mild constitutional of 
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thoroughly “ fit,” otherwise he will be 
winded after the first mile. 

The President regards a horse as a necessity rather than a lux- 
ury. A good horse is essential for his comtort, a horse that can 
gallop over rough country and take a hurdle or a brook when put 
to it. When at Oyster Bay he knocks about in a small rowboat, 
and he has all of Mr. Gladstone’s fondness for cutting down trees. 
He is really passionately devoted to hunting, but to enjoy hunting 
he must rough it; he has no patience with those effeminate hunters 
who go out into the woods with a cook and half a dozen servants, 
who carry with them their wine and their whiskey, which the 
President never touches, and who bring civilization into the forest. 
A horse, a companion, an open fire, a rocking-chair, and a book 
are the modest requirements to satisfy the President’s demands. 


Strangers of the Atmosphere 


By. Louis 


ZN years ago the scientific world was just settling into 

the comfortable consciousness that it knew all about the 

air we breathe—so far, at least, as its cemposition was 

concerned. It therefore received something very like an 

electric shock when Lord Rayleigh announced in 1894 
that he had found a totally new gas to exist in the air in con- 
siderable amounts. It was discovered not by chance, but in a 
painstaking and persistent effort to find out why the density of 
atmospheric nitrogen was not in agreement with that of the same 
gas chemically prepared. The result was to bring to light the fact 
that What we had been calling atmospheric nitrogen was a mixture 
of real nitrogen and a gas somewhat heavier, which Rayleigh 
christened argon. It is a gas with a strange lack of salient char- 
acteristics, but such as it is there is plenty of it. A room eighteen 
feet square and nine feet high contains almost exactly one cubic 
yard of this invisible intruder. 

Then began a hunt through the mineral kingdom for argon or 
its compounds, but the first game bagged was another stranger, 
in a rare mineral from Norway, which seems to have been nature’s 
waste-basket for queer rocks. On examination this gas proved to 
be one with which astronomers had been on speaking terms for 
a quarter of a century. They had known it merely as a gas com- 
mon in the seething surface of the sun’s flaming envelope, showing 
in the spectroscope a gorgeous yellow line, almost as light as hydro- 
gen, whirling in glowing masses far above the solar surface, and 
had already named it helium. And now they had helium where 
they wanted it at last, and promptly proceeded to find in it the 
source of certain mysterious lines in stellar spectra, so that a 
whole class of stars are now often called “helium stars.” Pres- 
ently it was found, by carefully overhauling considerable amounts 
of liquid air, to be a regular constituent of the atmosphere, and 
has turned up in a score of minerals, even including one meteorite. 
It is far from plentiful, although so widely disseminated, and the 
room we have been considering would contain only four cubic inches 
of helium. It is a near relation of argon, like it quite inert, but 
still plays a stirring part in cosmie affairs. 

The same sort of operations with liquid air which brought atmos- 
pheric helium to light proved effective in following this by still 
other discoveries. The process adopted was, in principle, just that 
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employed for obtaining gasoline, kerosene, and so on, from crude 
petroleum. The heavy oil is distilled at a gradually rising tem- 
perature, and its lighter and more volatile constituents, such as 
gasoline and naphtha, distil off at very moderate heat; then come 
the heavier oils, like kerosene and lubricating oil, while the very 
heavy oils are left-behind. Just so by letting liquid air boil slowly 
away its constituents could be partially separated, and patiently 
carrying out this process, Professor Ramsay unearthed, or rather, 
let us say, unaired, three totaily new gases, closely allied to each 
other and to those already found. ‘They were named, respectively, 
neon (the “new ’un”), krypton (the hidden), and xenon (the 
stranger), and have proved scarcely less remarkable than their 
predecessors. Neon, the lightest of the three, is fairly plenti- 
ful, as rarities go. In our assumed room it would amount to about 
forty cubic inches, about the size of two-thirds of a brick. Krypton, 
the next member of the trio, is, if anything, rather rarer than 
helium—about four cubie inches to the room; while xenon, the 
heaviest of the three, is also by far the rarest. The whole room 
would contain only about a fifth of a cubic inch of it—say enough 
to fill a small pill-box. 

The whole quintette, helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon, 
belong to an entirely new chemical family, the chief characteristic 
of which is a strong disinclination to unite with anything for any 
purpose. It does not follow, however, that they can never be ap- 
plied to any useful purpose, and the newcomers have already 
shown some very interesting properties. To begin with, they dis- 
play some very curious electrical properties. For instance, an 
electric spark that will jump through an inch of air will flash 
across nearly a foot of helium or neon. When air is very greatly 
rarefied an electrical discharge passes through it only with great 
difficulty. Oxygen and nitrogen, its principal gases, seem, under 
these circumstances, to give up the struggle, and when the dis- 
charge is viewed with the spectroscope these lines of air fade, 
while those of argon and its associates, previously drowned out 
by the glow of the commoner gases, begin to assert themselves. 

Now in the far upper air, where the gases are very greatly 
rarefied, much these conditions exist. Given an electrical dis- 
charge in those regions, and the new gases would come to the 
front. For many years the light of the aurora, which is due to 
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such electrical actions, has been a standing puzzle. The lines 
of its spectrum have failed to agree with those of air or anyching 
else. But now the secret is out. Most of the auroral lines are 
those of the new group of gases, and in particular the wonderful 
ruddy glow that in mediwval times tinged the aurora with terror 
of blood proves to be due in all probability to neon, settling down 
for once to steady work, There is reason to believe, too, that 
lightning sometimes sets these strange gases aglow. A careful 
search at the last important solar eclipse eventually made it evi- 
dent that, beside helium, neon and argon are present in the solar 
atmosphere; but krypton and xenon were not detected, although 
doubtless present likewise, 

Such finds as these in the air we daily breathe very naturally 
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Good Lawyers? 


By Clarence D. Ashley, LL.M., LL.D. 


Dean of the New York 


0-DAY women are admitted to the bar on equal terms 

with men in thirty-four States of the Union, That woman 

is intellectually as capable of studying law as man is 

settled beyond peradventure, and that among the young 

women now admitted to the bar there are able and well- 
equipped lawyers is a matter of personal knowledge to the writer. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that there may be as great need 
for women lawyers as for women physicians. At any rate, we may 
rest assured that the ordinary rules of demand will settle the ques- 
tion. If, in the long run, woman is not needed at the bar she will 
be unable to support herself in practice, and hence will not con- 
tinue. We may safely leave this for time to determine. 

The recognition of woman’s right to practice law was the first 
advance, and although the fight to make this gain was severe, the 
actual achievement was of less importance than the broader re- 
sults which necessarily followed. It is not possible to obtain ac- 
curate statistics, but it seems certain that less than three hundred 
and fifty women throughout the entire country have been admitted 
to the bar during the last twenty-five or thirty years. The pro- 
fession has done jusice to woman, and she has now the right in 
most States to practice. 

The admission of women to the bar, however, brought about 
another result of far more impertance. If woman was to compete 
with man in this profession she must have equal chances for legal 
study, and this necessity ultimately procured the desired privilege. 
Thus was accomplished a most important advance in woman’s 
education. The opportunity was given to obtain a training which 
is especially valuable for her general and broad development. 

One of the first to perceive this was Dr. Emily Kempin, a re- 
markable woman. Dr. Kempin was of Swiss birth, and studied 
Roman law at the University of Zurich, where she was graduated 
with high rank as doctor juris. Coming to the United States in 
1888 she began a battle royal to obtain for women the opportuni- 
ties for education in law which she herself had enjoyed. At last 
she organized a private class known as the Woman’s Law Class, 
and by her efforts a corporation was organized known as the Wom- 
an’s Legal Education Society, which was able, through the gen- 
erosity of its members, to guarantee the salary of an instructor for 
the next four years. ‘The objects of this society are stated in its 
by-laws to be “ to facilitate the study of law by women, both as 
professional students ard also as amateurs, interested in law for 
practical guidance and as a matter of general culture.” Thus 
equipped, application was made to New York University for recog- 
nition and aid. This was promptly granted, and a most important 
work was begun. Dr. Kempin taught the class during the first 
year, and she is believed to have been the first woman teacher of 
law in the United States. 

This class was begun in 1891, and was based upon the theory that 
every woman should have some knowledge of law. Recognizing 
the fact that many women must administer large properties, it 
was believed that a valuable knowledge of important general prin- 
ciples, together with a correct conception of the rights and lia- 
bilities which devolve upon each person in the community, could 
be imparted in a moderate space of time. In this way busy women 
could gain great advantages, without devoting the hard labor and 
length of time necessary for a regular law course. Dr. Kempin re- 
turned to her home shortly after the successful founding of this 
unique class, and has since died. Those thrown in personal con- 
tact with her and the students whom she instructed are enthusiastic 
in her praise. The advantages of legal education for women are 
nowhere better illustrated than in her life. The class continues 
as a monument to her memory. After a few years of progress two 
graduates of this class, Mrs. John P. Munn as president, and Miss 
Helen M. Gould as vice-president, took the executive lead, and have 
carried forward the work with ever-increasing success, furthering 
its aims with untiring interest and whenever needful with a gen- 
erous purse. Some six hundred women have taken this course and 
received the chancellor’s certificate of graduation. The class now 
possesses an endowment fund of twenty-five thousand dollars, has 
invested funds for a number of scholarships, and has become an 
integral part of New York University. 

As a direct result of this class-work New York University opened 
its regular law course to women, and has graduated some sixty- 
eight with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. The work of these 
women in the law-school has generally been excellent and in some 
cases brilliant. Many of them have taken honors. Three times in 
classes composed of 150 or more men, many of them college grad- 
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uates, women have led in scholarship. This exceptional achieve 
ment has been accomplished by a graduate of Barnard, of Vassar, 
and of Bryn Mawr. Of these graduates, some thirty-three have 
taken their bar examinations, and, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
fifteen have entered practice. As far as is known, none of these 
women have failed in practice, and some have made a marked sue- 
cess. In most instances the result of admitting women to the 
bar has been that the law-schools of the State thus admitting have 
thrown open their doors freely to women. In NewYork, in addi- 
tion to New York University, the Cornell and Buffalo law-schools 
admit women on an equality with men. 

In 1899 President ‘Thomas of Bryn Mawr College determined 
upon a novel experiment. ‘This experienced educator had become 
convinced that the study of certain legal subjects would furnish 
a mental training of the utmost value. Miss Thomas had no 
thought of professional education as such—she did not aim to make 
lawyers of the Bryn Mawr students—but she was convinced that 
a sharp course on some such subject as contract would develop the 
analytical powers of the students, broaden and deepen their reason- 
ing powers, and give a special mental training particularly val- 
uable to women. This plan has been in operation for five years, 
and its marked success is a tribute to the sagacity of President 
Thomas. No subject has been selected with a view to the legal 
knowledge which might be acquired, but simply to its adaptability 
for mental training. Perhaps the result of this work may best be 
shown by the following extract from a paper written by a Bryn 
Mawr graduate, who took this law work in college. 

Having referred to mathematics and science for training in ac- 
curacy of thought, to English for training in accuracy of expres- 
sion, she continued: 

“Now all these offices that each course fulfils so well and in 
such detail, law offers too; but, more than that, it shows the rela- 
tion between all these. In every case there must be, first, a close 
examination of the facts, then a good, logical thought, followed by 
clear expression. -In other subjects the same training is needed 
and to some extent given, but nowhere within my experience is 
the relation so clearly brought out. You may be taught to use 
your faculties one at a time, but seldom are you shown the order 
of procedure, you might say—the tremendous importance simply 
of clear thought” before any attempt at expression. 

“ But with the training that law gave in detailed method (and 
this was illustrated by cases in contract as it happened), there 
came to me, not only a general readiness of perception, but also a 
greater power of thinking quickly, and, above all, clearly; the 
study was essentially logical. Here there was no chance of a merely 
cursory glance at the facts suflicing; nor was that hasty judgment 
that thinks to know the matter intuitively of the least avail. Both 
the facts and the law had to be gone over with utmost care; then 
quickly, clearly, and without hesitation, the gist seized and ex- 
pressed. This was a training that helped me in class-work and in 
examinations. It helps me now in dealing with every problem 
that comes up, and the good it has done me in writing and in con- 
versation is more than I ean estimate.” 

As a result of this successful experiment at Bryn Mawr it is 
understood that Barnard College has in contemplation legal in- 
struction of a similar character. The modern woman is called 
upon, more and more, to take her part in solving the problems of 
the world. In the West she has, in some States, the entire fran- 
chise, and in many Eastern States she has a vote on some matters 
She is called upon to aid reforms. She takes an active and prac- 
tical part in charitable work and in forwarding the extensive busi- 
ness arrangements of public charitable instiutions. Not long since 
her influence was potently felt by Congress in reference to a ques- 
tion regarding Mormonism. In doing all this she is not neglecting 
her home, but she is aiding her country. A legal education renders 
her stronger, more intelligent, and better able to reach wise and 
conservative opinions. Such an education gives her a training, 
which she specially needs, and is a benefit to the nation in that 
it makes her a better citizen. 

A realization of all this is leading young women, in increasing 
numbers, to study law, and the writer sees nothing to deplore in 
this tendency. They lose thereby neither charm nor any true wom- 
anly character. No study or training can change a genuine woman 
to anything else—she will be after, as she was before, the same 
genuine woman. R : 

As far as education is concerned, woman is in the law to stay, 
and the world will be the better for it. 





































































Scenes from “A Japanese Nightingale” 
The stage version of Onoto Watanna’s novel, recently presented at Daly’s Theatre, was described in the “ Weekly” of December 5 





“The County Chairman” 
The new comedy by George Ade, now playing at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, is a drama dealing with the life of a 
town in the Middle West, with the action centering about a local election. The photograph illustrates one of the strongest 
scenes in the play, oceurring in the third act. The episode takes place in the country law office of the “ Hon. Jim Hackler,” 
the county chairman of his party. Through treachery, his opponent, the candidate for the opposition, won “ Hackler’s ” sweet- 
heart from him in his youth, and “ Hackler” is about to ruin his enemy by publishing a statement implicating him in a felony. 
* Hackler’s” former sweetheart, “ Mary ”’—now the arife of his enemy—intercedes at the crucial moment, and when the editor en- 
ters to announce that the accusing story is about to go to press, “ Hackler” magnanimously withholds it from publication 


TWO NOTABLE NEW PLAYS 
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MISS GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD IN “RED FEATHER” 


’ 


Miss Van Studdiford, who was formerly with “The Bostonians, 


has the principal réle in “Red Feather.’ the new 


comic opera by Messrs. DeKoven, Klein, and Cook. The action of the opera centres about the operations of a band of 


conspirators who are attempting to overthrow the reigning dyna 


sty in the mythical kingdom of Romancia. “ Red 


Feather,” the chief of the band, is known to the world as “ Countess von Draga.” Her lover, * Captain Travors,” of the 
Romancian army, is ordered by his rival, the Crown Prince, to find and capture the dangerous “ Red Feather.’ He sue- 
ceeds in reaching the council-chamber of the band, and finds the dreaded chief in the person of his sweetheart. In the 
end, the Crown Prince is deposed and the captain wins his lady, after the “Order of Red Feathers” has triumphed 
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THE CASE OF SENATOR SMOOT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Referring to your editorial concerning the Smoot case, 
you say that since it is not charged that he is practising polyg- 
amy, “it follows that the demand for his expulsion from the 
Senate must be based upon the assertion that he is a believer in 
Mormonism, and that as a matter of theory Mormonism sanctions 
a plurality of wives.” The first ground upon which the opposition 
to him is based is that as an apostle of the Mormon Church he 
has taken oaths which forbid his yielding supreme obedience to 
the United States. 

When he does take the oath required by the United States he 
perjures himself, for, before he could become an Apostle, he had 
to swear to uphold the Mormon Church as “ an order of government 
established by Divine authority ”—‘ it is the only legal govern- 
ment that can exist in any part of the universe . . . all other 
governments are unauthorized and illegal.” ... ‘ When God sets 
up a system of revelation, as he has done by the priesthood in 
these latter-days, He sets up a system of government that shall 
rule both temporal and spiritual matters.” 

Mr. Smoot has less right in the Senate of the United States 
than a subject of Great Britain or Germany. These governments 
are not planning for the “day to come when the United States 
government will be uprooted.” That is what the Priesthood of 
Mormonism has prophesied, and now one of the prophets has 
taken his place in the seat of power in our government. We are 
threatened with a far worse curse than slavery, and if we are 
not wide-awake and ready to smite it down with all the power 
of this country, we will find ourselves throttled by it. Already 
the Mormons hold the balance of power in seven States. They de- 
clare that if let alone for twenty years more they will control the 
government, and the amazing spread of their doctrines, and rapid 
increase in numbers, together with their immense wealth,—the 
most gigantic trust the world has ever seen—make it seem easy 
to believe that they will accomplish what they have set out to do. 
They are never idle, while we sleep in fancied security. 

You say,“ As regards his private opinions concerning the relig- 
ious or moral propriety of polygamy, he is as free from restraint 
as would be a Jew or a Mohammedan, either of whom is at liberty 
to hold what doctrines on the subject he may choose, so long as he 
refrains in practice from a violation of State or Federal law,” 
but you fail to take into account that the private opinion of a 
private gentleman is one thing, and the public promulgation of a 
doctrine as a direct command of God through his divine apostles 
is another. A majority of the twelve apostles are to-day living 
openly with several wives, in direct violation of the laws of their 
State, and in violation of their sworn promise to abandon polyg- 
amy if Statehood might be granted them. Senator Smoot ac- 
knowledges that he knows of over seven hundred heads of polyg- 
amous families, and had it not suited the hierarchy to have one 
of their trusted officers in the United States Senate. no doubt he 
would to-day be obeying the laws of his church by taking unto 
himself numerous wives, in order to increase his power and elevate 
his position in this world and the next. 

They tried sending an acknowledged polygamist to Congress, 
and through the efforts of the women he was turned down, so this 
time they are crafty enough to try another tack. Some of the 
best Iawyers in the country declare that the only way to abolish 
polygamy is by an amendment to the Constitution, which will give 
the Federal courts jurisdiction, since the Mormon influence in the 
State courts is so strong that conviction and punishment is well- 
nigh impossible. It is only those who are ignorant of the present 
state of affairs who are indifferent. Those of us who have visited 
Utah, and who have friends living there, know whereof we speak. 
Will you not, Mr. Editor, give this matter a more thorough study, 
and then give us another editorial embodying your best thought 
after weighing all the evidence? TI never miss the editorials in 
Harpers, for I think them the wisest and nearest right of any 
paper in the country. By that same token I want you to stand 
intelligently right on this question. I am, sir, B. 


We discuss this subject elsewhere.—EpITor. 


REPLIES TO PROFESSOR HART ON NEGROES IN THE 
SOUTH 


RALEIGH, N. C., December 4, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Few things are more amusing to a Southerner than the 
usual impressions of “* A Northern student of affairs in the South.” 
There is usually just enough of truth in what is seen to give a 
shadow to the coloring, but the picture is so unreal, and the lesson 
drawn from admitted facts is so illogical, that the picture becomes 
a mere caricature and the lesson a joke. 

It is a matter of great surprise, though, that Harper’s WEEKLY, 
usually so accurate in all statements of fact, and particularly on 
the negro question. should. publish with apparent editorial ap- 
proval the statement by *‘ Professor A. B. Hart, of Cambridge, 
who lately spent a year in the South,” that no negro is permitted 
to enter Mitchell County, North Carolina. If the Werekty will 
turn to the census it will find that for the past three decades more 
than 500 negroes were permitted to live in that county at the 
time of each census-taking. 

It is not known where Professor Hart obtained his information. 


Correspondence 


But it is well known where he might have gotten it. During the 
amendment campaigns in North Carolina in 1898 and 1900 the 
Democrats strained every nerve to induce all the white voters to 
vote together as a “ White man’s party.” To offset this the Repub- 
licans used the argument that their strongholds were in the west- 
ern part of the State, where there are few negroes, and hence theirs 
was the real ** White man’s party.” 

It was no unusual thing to hear over-zealous campaign orators 
declare that the Grand Old Party was so white that in Mitchell 
County, where it had its largest majority, no negro was allowed 
to even live. Of course, such speakers were cereful to make this 
statement to exclusively white audiences. Every intelligent man 
knew it was as untrue as was the reply the Democrats made to 
it, that Mitchell was so lawless no Democrat was permitted to 
live there. 

Is it strange that the North knows so little of true conditions 
in the South when a professor of Cambridge is carried off his feet 
by such rot? There may be localities where negroes are not per- 
mitted to live, but they do not exist in North Carolina. 

That one should think it curious that one community in the 
South in which there are no negroes should not wish them, while 
in another, where they constitute the chief labor of the farms, their 
emigration should be resisted, demonstrates that such person has 
reached only the shallow waters of the negro problem. 

I am, sir, Tnomas B. WoMACK. 


RALEIGH, N. C., December 4, 1903. 
To the Editor of Herper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—You are right in saying that no negroes are allowed to go 
into Mitchell County in this State. You ought to add, however, 
that Mitchell County is solidly Republican in politics, voting the 
Republican ticket almost to a man without question. In the cen- 
tral and eastern sections of the State, where the Democrats are in 
the large majority, the negro has every chance to become whatever 
he is prepared to be. Here in the capital city four-fifths of all 
our skilled mechanics are negroes. Carpenters, bricklayers, stone- 
masons, stone-cutters, blacksmiths, and other trades have a large 
majority of negroes. Negro hackmen own the carriages they 
drive. Negro physicians have a large practice among their own 
race, and we have a medical college for negroes, where the leading 
doctors of the city, the surgeons, and chemists are on the faculty. 
There are negro lawyers, and they are treated fairly by bench and 
bar. Let our negro mechanics go North, and they are not allowed 
to follow their trade. I met a negro at a hotel in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, last winter, who, finding I was from the South, told 
me that he went there from the South, and was a skilled plasterer. 
He got a job on a building at $3 a day, and at once every white 
man threw down his tools.. This darkey told me that he was work- 
ing as porter at the hotel to get money enough to go back South, 
where he could work at his trade. ‘he negro has every oppor- 
tunity here for education, and can work at any trade or profession 
he fits himself for. Out of her poverty the South has spent millions 
for the elevation of the negro educationally and morally, but the 
life of civilization demands that he be kept out of politics, and 
that the social line shall be strictly drawn. 

I am, sir, 


W. F. MASSEY. 


GENERAL WOOD’S PROMOTION 


NEW YorkK, December 2, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Try to be accurate as well as fair. In your issue of Decem- 
ber 5, 1903, under the reproduction of General’s Wood’s latest 
photograph, you speak of him as one ‘“ whose promotion over the 
heads of officers ahead of him in regular line of promotion is now 
under consideration, ete.” If you will refer to the Army Register, 
you will find General Wood to-day is the ranking brigadier-general. 
Consequently, being at the head of the list, the statement that he 
is being advanced over the heads of officers ahead of him in regular 
line of promotion is not justified by the facts. How he was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general may be the subject of criticism, but being 
the senior brigadier, by your own argument he is entitled to be 
selected to the first vacancy occurring in the grade of major- 
general. I am, sir, Farr Pray. 


This simply begs the question. If merit was the reason for 
jumping’ General Wood over the heads of several hundred officers 
originally, seniority cannot now be pleaded as an excuse for push- 
ing him further up.—Ep1Tor. 


EXPERT APPRECIATION 


BALTIMORE, December 3, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—It affords me a great deal of pleasure to take a few 
minutes out of the busy day of a newspaper office, to say how much 
delight there is in the current number of HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
the man who appreciates a good thing when he sees it. There is 
a eatholicity and perspectiveness about the number that is unique. 
It is fine work to bring together in one issue of a periodical a 
variety of text and illustrations so satisfying to the hungry mind 
and eyes. I an, sir, F. McKInsey, 

Managing Editor Baltimore News. 
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ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[ Adv. 


WHY MODIFY MILK 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice when 
vou can have always with you a supply of BorpEN’s EaGLe 
[sRAND CONDENSED MILK, a perfect cow’s milk from herds of 
native breeds, the perfection of infant food? Use it for tea 
and coffee.—[ Adv. 











TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New York 
lelephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


—[{Adv.] 








A juicy. sparkling fluid for all classes of American citi- 
zens—Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





THOUSANDS suffer from a_ short, hacking cough who 
might be cured by P1so’s CuRE.-—-[Adv.] 

















Don’t despair. Ill-health flees when ABBOTT’S, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, are used.—[ Adv.] 





PERMIT me, madam, to volunteer a word of advice! You 
make use of toilet waters. Well, beware of any such of 
which benjamin gum forms a constituent part, as this spoils 
the skin, and procure rather perfumed Eau de Cologne, which 
constitutes the truly genuine toilet water for ladies. I might 
point out particularly, amongst Guerlain’s exquisite “ crea- 
tions,” the * Eau du Coq,” a new and faintly delicate perfume, 
and the “ Eau de Fleurs Nouvelles,” which is also very much 
appreciated on account of its remarkable fineness and sweet- 
ness.—[Adv.] 


INTERESTING WINTER CRUISES. 

IF proof were needed that Americans are a traveling people, 
as wellas prosperous, it is afforded in the success of the cruises 
started fifteen years ago by the Hamburg-American Line, 
and which long since became so popular as not to sail at 
regular intervals. The shortest of these cruises is a twenty- 
tive days’ tour of the West Indies (Cuba, Bermuda, etc.) 
and the Bahama Islands; the next, in period of time,is a 
seventy - four days’ cruise to the Orient (Gibraltar, Spain, 
Alexandria, the Nile, Jerusalem, Italy, etc.), the longest being 
a tour of:the world, occupying four and a half months, 

Three cruises to the West Indies, this season, will start 
from New York on January 9, February 6, and March 8 
respectively. Among the places to be “touched at” and 
visited in the first cruise are St. Thomas, San Juan, Marti- 
nique (affording a distant view of Mount Pelée in eruption), 
Jamaica, Havana and Nassau; the second cruise takes 
passengers to many of these places, and includes Barbadoes 
farthest to the windward of all the Caribbee Islands; the thir 
pie calls first at Nassau, and includes a short stay at Ber- 
muda, 

The cruise to the Orient starts from New_York on the 
second of next February by the S.S. Auguste Victoria ; the 
other cruises, West Indies and Around the World, will be by 
the Prinzessin Victoria Luise, which was built to the order of 
the Hamburg- American Line for cruises Around the World 
exclusively. In her construction she represents an entirely 
new type of vessel. For instance, she takes only first-class 
passenzers, linited to two hundred; there are no upper berths; 
she carries neither freight nor mails, but there is a gymnasium 
aboard, as well as a library and a dark-room for photography. 

The Prinzessin Victoria Luise has recently been provided 
with especially large bilge keels, which reduces the motion 
to a minimum. Each stateroom has an electric fan, and the 
port-holes are unusually large, to afford ventilation and com- 
fort in the tropical climate which the vessel traverses. In- 
deed, everything that money can purchase and forethought 
devise has been provided to make these cruises luxurious— 
interesting they must be from every point of view. The 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise has twin screws, her length is 
bey breadth 47 feet, and her average speed 15 knots. 
— Ve 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for 
a Time, 





It’s easy to understand how ordinary people 
get fooled by coffee, when doctors themselves 
sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

“T had used coffee for years, and really did 
not exactly believe it was injuring me, although 
I had palpitation of the heart every day. 

“Finally, one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened me, 
and I gave up both tea and coffee, using 
Postum instead, and since that time I have 
had absolutely no heart palpitation except 
on one or two occasions when I tried a small 
quantity of coffee, which caused severe irrita- 
tion and proved to me I must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it seemed 
weak—that was because we did not make it 
according to directions—but now we put a 
little bit of butter in the pot when boiling 
and allow the Postum to boil full 15 minutes, 
which gives it the proper rich flavor and the 
deep brown color. 

“T have advised a great many of my friends 
and patients to leave off coffee and drink 
Postum—in fact, I daily give this advice.” 
— given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum 
in place of tea and coffee in their own homes 
and prescribe it to patients. “There’s a 
reason.” 

A remarkable little book, ‘The Road to 
Wellville,” can be found in each package. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Beer Keeps One Well 


It is a noticeable fact that those who 
brew beer, and who drink what they 
want of it, are usually healthy men. 


You find no dyspeptics among them, 
no nervous wrecks, no wasted, fatless men. 


And so in those countries where beer 
is the national beverage. 


The reason is that beer 1s healthful. 
The malt and the hops are nerve foods. 


And the habit of drinking it keepsthe body 
supplied with fluid to flush out the waste. 


The weak, the nervous and sleepless 
must have it. Why isn’t it better to 
drink it now, and keep from becoming so? 


But drink pure beer— Schlitz Beer. 
There isn’t enough 
good in impure beer to 


balance the harm in it. 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 







THE BEER THAT 











LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 








CURES WHILE YC) SLEEP 
Whooping Cougi., Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for ‘se distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 








Modern in every detail. yeoquemenfied. For more thas twenty years 
f , we have had the most conclusive assurances 
Convenient to large a Theatres, and all that there is nothing better. Ask your 
places of interest. physician about it. 
Near Back Bay SrarTions. ot heute deccsiptive booklet te sent Bom, which rg 
e highest testimonials as to its value. ruggis 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK. VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Futon Street, New York. 














& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy ‘\,.'—\ 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 


50c. & $1. 
William &t., N.Y. 


DERUGGIS 


a or ae 
Printed With 
Branch Offices 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIS 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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OW it ever got into Hal Dorn’s head was a mystery to 
the family, but there it was—a novel and apparently 
original idea which now blossomed into words, as he 
stood before the fire looking intently into it. 

“Colorado is the place for me and I’m going there!” 

“My child!” exclaimed his mother. 

“Good boy!” said his uncle Reuben. 

Hal, without further remark, walked out of the room, and his 
uncle Reuben turned himself in his chair and watched him stride 
away. “ B’gosh! I b’lieve he means business for once in his life,” 
said he. 

“That’s what you’ve driven him to, Reuben, and there will be 
a day when you will have to answer for it!” moaned out poor, 
nervous little Mrs. Dorn, who lad petted and spoiled Hal until it 
was a wonder he had any manliness left in him. 

“W’y, Sarah, you know I’ve—” Bang! went the door, and Mrs. 
Dorn’s brother found himself talking to nothing animate except 
the cat. 

Hal’s uncle Reuben was a thrifty Missouri farmer whose cardinal 
virtue was economy. He had no religion other than that of finan- 
cial prudence, no creed but the salvation of dollars. He was fond 
of his nephew, but was very hard upon him for his lack of thrift. 
The lad, twenty years old and just out of college, was bright and 
entertaining, and his uncle liked “to have him around,” as he 
expressed it, but Hal’s mother was poor, and Hal, in his own right, 
had nothing, and the old man, very naturally, upbraided him for 
his inability to hold fast what little lucre occasionally accrued to 
him. That evening he had just been berating Hal in the old way, 
and the young man had heard it all in silence. 


To Mrs. Dorn, who always stood up for her boy, Hal’s uncle 


had often said of him, “ He’s a good boy, Sarah, but he'll never 
save a cent.” Other frugal souls in this exemplary vicinage had 
remarked upon Hal’s improvidence, and deplored it in chorus with 
his uncle, so that Hal himself had come to accept it as some con- 
stitutional infirmity and calmly lamented it too. But he was tired 
of hearing about it, and determined to get out of ear-shot of his 
kindred, and so, though his mother much bewailed his going, 
he went. 

Upon the night of his departure from the village wherein he had 
been born and reared, the probable length of Hal’s stay in the 
West was variously estimated, by those he left behind, at four, 
six, and eight weeks. Something of the sort was hinted to him at 
the depot, just before the train started, while he was being kissed 
and cried over and shaken by the hand by the good folk who, had 
lived nowhere but in that old, hospitable, family town, and who 
regarded if as dangerous to attempt to live elsewhere. Hal told 
them they did not know him, laughed at them, and went his way: 
but his laugh was a very mechanical one, and there was congestion 
about his head and heart when, as the train began to get under way, 
he stood on the back platform of the rear car and saw the lights 
at the little old depot wink dimly and suffusedly through the trees, 
as if they were eyes and wept for him. 

The monotony of the journey gave Hal plenty of time for 
thought, and really it behooved him to think. He was rushing on 
nearer and nearer to Denver, into which bustling corporation he 
would seek admission on the basis of seventeen or eighteen dollars 
and a gripsack. He had no idea what he would do, but, somehow, 
since he had worn off the acute pangs of homesickness, he was 
rather buoyant. Having no knowledge of business and not having 
done any sort of hard work in his life, he yet felt confident that 
he would “ get along all right,” and any doubts that he had of 
it merely whetted his anxiety to get where he could forever dispel 
them. He knew no one in the West, and had no prospects or 
promises ahead of him. A sort of cheerful apprehension was upon 
him, and he tingled pleasantly with the risk he took, as does an 
urchin skating on thin ice. 

What he wanted was “a position”; he was not looking for a 
mere job, that could be had in Missouri, but it would be very 
gratifying to be able to write back home, “ Dear Mother,—I have 
secured a position with,” ete., ete. 

It was early in the morning when Hal disappointed the porter 
with a twenty-five-cent tip for his services en route, and stepping 
from the Pullman car, bade good-by to luxury. Here was Denver. 
There had been some rain during the night, and Wynkoop Street, 
which he had to cross, and Seventeenth Street, which he had to 
traverse, were full of oozy mud. Hackmen swarmed about him 
and besought him for his baggage, but he pushed them right and 
left and splashed on sturdily afoot. 

Presently somebody ran against him and said: “ Hello, Hal! 
What are you doing out in this God-forsaken country ?” 

Well, if it wasn’t Jack Swinney!—the bright-faced, cherubie 








dude whom Hal had seen depart for the West three months _ be- 
fore, in fine raiment and exuberant spirits, “to accept a position 
in Denver!” Now his face was thin and serious, and he wore a 
blue shirt, brown * overalls,” and a broad hat, and was in a hurry. 

“Why, Jack,” Hal exclaimed, “ where did you get those togs?” 

“ At my uncle’s,” he answered, with a queer smile, “ and you'll 
be wearing some like ’em before long, uniess you’re better fixed 
than I think you are.” 

“Oh, [ guess not,” said Hal; “ but what’s become of your posi- 
tion?” 

“ Position? thunderation! One fellow had it, and thirty more 
were standing around waiting for him to drop dead, when I got 
on the scene. But I must be moving. I hope you'll do better, but 
I doubt it.” 

“ But hold on,” said Hal, dropping a detaining hand upon his 
shoulder, “ what are you doing now and where are you going?” 

“Railroading. My train leaves at eight, and [ must hurry. 
I’m going out to throw gravel for the South Park.” 

Hal was utterly astounded. “It can’t be possible, I—” 

“Oh yes, it is, d—d possible,” interrupted Jack, as he started 
off. “So ‘long; good luck, and keep off the gravel-train if you 
can!” And away he went, shoving through the crowd. — 

“ By George! this is beginning to look serious!” said Hal, so loud- 
ly that a large man who was jostling by heard him and laughed. 

3y this time he had walked well over toward the smaller resi- 
dences in the eastern portion of the town. He began to inquire the 
price of subsistence at every house where he saw the sign “ Board- 
ing, by the Day or Week.” After inquiry at a few of these, he 
began to think that his “ boarding” would, of necessity, be “ by 
the day,” for the charge was. invariably, eleven dollars for a 
week’s meals, to say nothing of lodging, and those terms were, to 
him, in his present condition, quite frightful to contemplate. 

At last a friendly-faced woman who leaned over a neat white 
fence was stricken with pity for the green-looking lad with the 
Prince Albert coat who asked her if she knew where cheap board 
and lodging could be had. She said she thought she and her hus- 
band, who was a carpenter, might take care of him in some way 
for the reasonable charge of seven dollars weekly. 

Hal was grateful, and immediately planted himself in the bosom 
of the Biggs family. 

Then began days of ceaseless and unavailing search for the 
“position.” All up and down that busy young metropolis Hal 
went, at first pressing eager suit for the post of assistant in 
some banking business, or a position upon the editorial staff of 
a newspaper, and after being laughed at unreservedly and told to 
“drop in next summer,” trying humbly to be somebody’s book- 
keeper, a lawyer’s assistant, a railroad ticket agent, and finally 
pleading for a clerkship in a dry-goods store; but all to no purpose. 
The year 1880 was a bad one in Denver. The little city was over- 
run with apt young men, just like Hal, who panted in vain for 
honors that had been conferred months before they had been led 
Westward by their auriferous dreams. 

On the third morning after his arrival, as Hal started down- 
town gloomily to resume his hopeless quest, he suddenly remem- 
bered that his mother had given him a letter of introduction to a 
certain Denver resident, and light rose in his face again as he hur- 
ried back to the cottage and got it from among his small belongings. 

The person addressed was a kind old man, an ex-Mayor of the 
city, who had known Hal’s family long years before he had moved 
out from Missouri. But pleasant words of procrastination were 
all that could be had for Hal. 

“Don’t give up,” said the ex- Mayor, encouragingly, to Hal; 
‘something will materialize within a few weeks, no doubt.” 

A few weeks! Hal felt in his pockets and let his fingers drift 
through the dreadfully small change they found there. 

What hurt Hal most during the days that followed was to be 
wandering about where so many desirable things were exposed 
for sale, unable to make a single purchase. He had to deny him- 
self even his beloved cigars, and he pined for them hourly. 

After this sort of thing had gone on for a week Hal got up 
early one morning and wandered forth as usual. 

Early as it was, the streets were as crowded as ever, and Hal 
encountered hundreds of young men as despondent as he. With- 
out knowing exactly why, the Missourian took his way to the 
depot. Perhaps it was because he had come to the conclusion that 
he would never get work in Denver, and vaguely thought that at 
this his point of entry into the town some plan might suggest it- 
self whereby he could get out of it. 

Strolling up and down the platform, Hal saw a tall, square- 
shouldered man whose brown whiskers nearly surrounded a big 
“hatchet ” face. He was dressed in the durable brown “ duck ” 
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clothes that are worn by all men of the West 
who work out-of-doors or whose business 
leads ther: among such laborers. When the 
man faced about, at the end of his beat, 
and came toward Hal, there could be seen, 
upon a piece of cardboard which stuck in 
his hatband, the words, “ Fifty Men Want- 
ed.” When he saw this Hal at once went 
up to the man. 

* Will you please tell me what you want 

with those men?” he asked. 

The man-hunter stopped in his walk, and 
squared around on his questioner with a 
smile which grew, as his eyes, beginning 
at the lad’s feet, took stock of what he 
wore, until he finished with a level squint 
at the round-topped derby. 

“Well, whut do y’u wanter know that 
fur?’ he asked, in return. 

Hal explained to him the urgency of his 
reasons for making the inquiry. 

“Well,” said the man again, “I like yer 
spunk, but, good Lord, boy, y’u couldn’t 
han’le er scraper er swing er pick on er rail- 
road grade!” 

“Try me,” said Hal. 

For a few seconds the big fellow stocd 
with his head bent down, wrapped in 
thought. 

At last he spoke: “I’m durned ef I don’t 
try yer,” said he, “ but I’m ’fraid y’u won’t 
last long. Yer better go an’ git them store 
togs offen yer an’ git on er blue shirt an’ 
some overalls. Git down here by three 
o'clock; I’m goin’ ter send out er load er 
fellers then—an’ say, y’u wanter have er 
par er blankits ter sleep on.” 

“ Blankets?” 

“Yes, er co’se,” answered the recruiter; 
“yu ain’t goin’ ter find no beds down thar; 
yu e’n gamble on that.” 

* All right; I’ll fix myself the best I can,” 
Hal said, and started off at once to do it. 

It took close figuring to make his money 
buy the “ outfit’ and pay the Biggses what 
was due them, but by patronizing a pawn- 
broker and contenting himself with raiment 
that bore marks of servitude, Hal managed 
it, and appeared at the depot at the ap- 
pointed time, with his valuables in his 
valise, his blankets under his arm, and his 
person encased in the most remarkable cos- 
tume he had ever possessed. But he felt 
cheerful: his dread of starvation was over; 
he had not found a “ position,’ but was 
immensely pleased to have “ struck a job.” 

A motley crowd it was which he took 
passage with on the dingy little narrow- 
gauge train that carried out to the con- 
struction camp all candidates for that irk- 
some desideratum work. It was composed, 
for the most part, of the rough and scruff 
of humanity — beings who had, all their 
lives, fought hard for mere bodily suste- 
nance and who bore the scars of the strug- 
gle. Across the car from Hal sat a young 
man of perhaps twenty-five, with keen, rest- 
less eyes, a drooping black mustache, and 
a pale, indoor sort of face. He had on a 
new suit of working-clothes, and they sat 
him oddly. Hal noticed his fingers: they 
were long, soft, and taper; and they were 
nervous, and those of one hand played con- 
stantly with those of the other. He was 
a gambler, of the “tin-horn” variety, 
whose luck had been bad luck, and he was 
going out to “make a stake.” <A_ bright 
youth who had but recently graduated at 
an Eastern law-school occupied a_ place 
farther down toward the other end of the 
car, and all about him were railroad Irish 
and ill-smelling Italians. 

The big fellow who had gathered up this 
incongruous mixture of men now walked 
through the train, and consigned the lot 
to the conductor as if they had been so many 
cattle. 

It was a short ride out to the station 
called Acequia, where the shipment of hu- 
man live stock was awaited by two big blue 
wagons, to each of which was attached a 
six-mule team. 

It was a drive of nine miles over to Platte 
Cafion and the construction camp of Wells 
& Megrew, contractors. The ungainly ve- 
hiele in which Hal made the journey was 
devoid of springs and piled high with mer- 
chandise and men. The rough jolting now 
ond then threw him backward into the em- 
brace of a garlicky Venetian or bumped him 
forward against the broad back of the 
driver. 

The camp at Platte Caton looked very 
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picturesque and pretty, as the wagons, with brakes hard set, slid 
down to it, along the slope of the rocky “ hogback” at whose 
northern base it lay. It was a village of tents; these temporary 
structures shone whitely through the leaves of the scattering trees. 
Smoke rose from the long tent by the river, where the evening 
meal was a-cooking. In front of the commissary tent and “ office ” 
stood Mr. Wells, chief contractor and “ head boss” of the grading 
outfit, who held sway as absolute as that of monarchy. He glanced 
over the grotesque assortment of human beings with an aggrieved 
expression. Then he snarled out, with intermittent emphasis, 
“ Now, can’t you tenderfeet ever git off er them wagins and git in 
here an’ gimme yer names?” 

The “ tenderfeet” thought they could, and did so with. great 
despatch. 

As soon as Hal’s name was down, and it became a fixed fact that 
he was to be put to work next day, and that he was to get for his 
labor forty dollars per month and his board, Hal walked over to 
the storekeeper’s counter and began to spend what mney he had 
left. It was a joy he had long denied himself, but now that he was 
insured against hun- 
ger, it seemed to him 
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Hal observed very closely this arbiter of life and death, and. 


Curly, in his turn, paid smiling attention to the untempered metal 
that was there to be tried against flinty experience. 

“T un’erstan’, young un, ‘at you're f’m Missouri,” said he, tilt- 
ing his big hat to the back of his head and turning his face toward 
Hal. A general laugh broke out, but stopped short when Curly 
frowned. 

The point was beginning to be a sore one for Hal. He had been 
“ouyed” a good deal about his native State, so his face reddened 
as he nodded assent. 

“ Well, never yu mind erbout that,’ continued Curly. ‘“ They’s 
plenty er wuss places ’n Missouri ter be fum, ’n these here hobos 
has got ter let y’u ’lone.”| With that he scowled about him, while 
the “ hobos ” protested that they were “ jist er havin’ er little fun 
outen ’im.” 

“ That’s all right, but yer’ve had ernuff uv it now, an’ let that 
settle it!” 

And that did settle it. The “ young un” enjoyed immunity from 
badgering from that time forth, and he took very early occasion 

to thank his big 
patron for this dis- 





miserly to keep ma- 
nipulating the four or 
five quarters he had 
left in his pocket. He 
bought a small pipe, a 
bag of tobacco, and a 
can of peaches. He 
was not hungry, but 
the painted fruit on 
the outside of the 
package looked tempt- 
ing and made the pur- 
chase seem something 
of a luxury, and that 
was what the thought- 
less lad always yearn- 
ed for. 

Shortly after sun- 
down, a long double 
column of tired men, 
riding and leading 
tired horses, came 
slowly into camp from 
down the river. The 
stiff leather of the 
horses’ harness 
creaked and the trace- 
chains rattled, keep- 
ing monotonous time 
to their heavy tramp- 
ing. The men, weak 
with weariness and 
morosely ravenous for 
supper, drooped 
round - shouldered on 
the backs of the beasts 
and uttered no word, 
save when a led horse 
loitered to snap at a 
green twig, when 
there was a backward 
scowl, a sharp oath, 
and a savage tug at 
the truant’s rein. 

Arrived in camp, 
there was hasty un- 
harnessing. The 
graders, no less Jank 
and hungry than the 
animals they had 
cursed and beaten all 
day long, were eco- 








play of friendliness. 
Curly acknowledged 
the thanks, with an 
admonitory excerpt 
from his own private 
code of procedure: 

“Don’t yu worry, 
young un; y’u_ jes 
look out fer yerse’f, 
an’ the fust damned 
feller ’at jumps onter 
yer, let drive at ’im 
with anything y’u ¢’n 
lay yer han’s on!” 

Hal laughed, and 
promised to lay the 
injunction to heart. 

That first night in 
camp was one of lit- 
tle sleep for Hal. 
There was not enough 
hay in his bunk, and 
in the dark he 
couldn’t find more. At 
four o’clock in the 
morning, while it was 
still dark, he was 
roused by a_ husky 
shout of “ Come, 
come, roll out thar, 
an’ ten’ to yer 
hosses !” 

With much yawn- 
ing and swearing the 
occupants of “ Tent 
B” obeyed the gruff 
command. When he 
had dressed Hal went 
outside, where he was 
immediately met by 
the owner of the voice 
that had roused him. 
By the light of the 
lantern which the 
man now handed him, 
he could see before 
him a bloated, knobby- 
featured Irishman 
with a bullying ex- 
pression on his face. 

“Come on an’ 
lemme show y’u yer 
team!” growled he. 











nomical with the wa- 
ters of the Platte, and 
splashed their faces 
but sparingly in their 
haste to obey the call 
of the tuneless cow-bell which summoned them to supper. After 
supper the men went to sit on the edge of their bunks and smoke 
and growl and tell rude yarns and roughly joke each other for a 
half-hour before they laid their wearied bodies upon the boards 
and hay. 

Hal, “ green” and slightly embarrassed, but interested and pro- 
pitiatory, went with the rest and stood their chaffing and curious 
questioning with fortitude. He was also told of Curly, the great 
celebrity, worshipped and feared by all. Curly was the big 
freighter whose only duty was to make one trip per day to the 
railroad station and haul out to camp provisions for men and 
beasts. His privileges were practically unlimited. He had killed 
a few men, and had thus, by his own exertions, raised himself, in 
the estimation of the West, to an altitude whereto no jewelled prince 
might climb. Hal was given knowledge of Curly’s exploits as soon 
as he had seated himself cross-legged upon the floor of the tent 
among the smokers. 

Curly himself favored “Tent B” a little later by putting his 
head in at the flap and saying, “ Hello, fellers!” and much was 
the deference shown that self-made man, and many were those 
who rose from the sharp outer rails of the bunks whereon they 
sat and called out in chorus, “ Come in an’ set here, Curly!” 


“ Here, make a ring!” shouted the crowd 


Drawn by I. de Thulstrup Surmising correctly 
that this was the gen- 
erally detested 
O’Grady, the “ boss ” 
of his gang, Hal went with him without a word, and they wound 
in and out among stalls and troughs. “'Them’s yourn,” said 
O’Grady at last. “Git up f’m thar!” and he viciously kicked a 
dirty gray horse which lay nodding beside its dirty gray mate. 

“Curry um down, feed um, an’ harness um quick,” commanded 
O’Grady, as he walked away. 

Hal had many a time seen the harness thrown upon the backs 
of horses by experienced hands out at his uncle Reuben’s farm, 
but he now found that the making of a horse’s toilet and dress- 
ing him for business was a thing which required study. Had not 
Curly happened along at this time and lent his assistance, Hal 
would have been tardy when the cow-bell rang and the struggle for 
breakfast began. As it was, he was on time, and managed to bolt 
down such part of the coarse provender as he thought would sus- 
tain him through the morning hours. Shouts at the door of the 
“hash tent” by the bosses of the several gangs put an end to 
breakfast. 

Mounted on the black-browed gray and leading the spotless one, 
Hal joined the procession that filed off toward the railroad grade. 
He belonged to the “scraping” gang, and having arrived at the 
cut, a heavy scraper was designated and he was curtly commanded 
to “hitch onter that!” Before he felt the weight of that clumsy 
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These figures are based on the average price paid the farmer this season. Recently the staple has been selling for $60 
a bale, at which price the crop would be worth, in seed and lint and fabric, $114,000,000. 

Since the days of the forty-niners, when Georgia, as a gold-producing state, yielded the palm to California, the flood of 
precious metal from the Western mines has dazzled the world. It forced financiers to take new reckonings, and commerce 
had to adjust itself to changed monetary conditions. 

The golden flood from the West now yields the palm to the golden fleece from Georgia, and the rush of the forty-niners 
gives a suggestion of the tide of humanity that is setting toward the Empire State of the South. 

The gold discoveries in California started a grand march of millions, which continued for half a century. 

Now there is a counter-march. The great Western hegira is about over, and immigration, which had hardly touched the 
Southeast in a hundred years, is headed that way. The Panama Canal will probably do more for Georgia than for any other 
state. Its resources are largely undeveloped. Only one-sixth of the land is under cultivation, and values are absurdly low. 
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implement he had expected that he would 
rather like the work—now he knew that he 
had entered upon an all but mortal struggle. 

The work was cruelly hard. The seventy- 
five or eighty teams formed an endless chain, 
going in at one end of the cut, coming out 
at the other upon the fill or dump, and, 
after the scraper had been laboriously heaved 
over, dragging the empty receptacle back, 
along the other side of the big groove, to 
recommence a similar round when the start- 
ing-point was reached. There was no time 
to stop. To turn the blade of the scraper to 
the ground, to hold hard down on the han- 
dles while the horses strained forward and 
the dull edge bit into the earth and gravel 
took all the strength and weight that was in 
Hal’s frame. ‘That night he could not sleep 
for weariness and pain. For days and days 
he suffered thus and thought he would die, 
and almost sorrowed that he did not. 

However, after a while he became calloused 
to the bitter toil; his muscles grew strong 
and sinewy, and he began to take some 
pride in his brawn. 

One hot morning, with these mutinous 
thoughts in his mind, he was mechanically 
keeping his place in the ever-moving chain. 
The heat was like that of a kiln. It added 
to Hal’s misery to know that, over there in 
the shade of the cottonwoods, it was almost 
cool, and it made him nearly frantic to 
think what it was that those willows by the 
river hung over and hid. He was doggedly 
dreaming and not watching his work, for he 
had driven too near the edge of the dump, 
and when he gave his scraper the emptying 
swing he did it so disgustedly and forcefully 
that it flung the hinder quarters of the fret- 
ful gray a little way down the slant. The 
animal’s right foot, at this supreme moment, 
caught in the traces and down he floundered, 
dragging the other horse with him, rolling 
over and over until they reached the foot of 
the steep slant, seventy-five feet below. 

O’Grady saw it all from the top of the cut, 
and came down toward the dump swearing 
his breath away. When he had come within 





forty-feet of Hal, a coarse-grained bowlder 
the size of his fist zipped by and ticked his 
ear. He stopped, paralyzed with surprise. 

“Go in‘an’ git yer toime!” he bawled. 

“ Won’t I, though!” Hal answered. 

And Hal was free once more, with money 
in his pocket, and all he had to do now was 
to wait till Curly got ready to start, and 
then ride with him on the freight wagon to 
Acequia. 

“Whar do yer ‘spect ter go, young un?” 
asked Curley. 

“T think [ll go to Santa Fe, New Mexico,” 
Hal answered, giving the first location ‘that 
occurred to him. 

The south-bound train, which he had de- 
cided to take, stood still at the little plat- 
form. Hal was about to climb aboard when 
his attention was attracted to a scuffle which 
was in progress on the front platform of the 
first passenger coach. Somebody was being 
bundled off the train. He was evidently an 
ill man—a consumptive. 

When Hal first got a glimpse of him the 
conductor, a burly ruffian, was pushing him 
along toward the step of the platform. 

“You will beat the road, will you, you 
yeller-faced tramp! I'll show yer!” And 
the conductor gave him a final shove that 
sent him to the first step, and then a kick 
that precipitated him into the ditch beside 
the track. 

“Shame! Brute!” said several onlookers 
at once. 

The big-fisted railroader was not going to 
be criticised for what he had done. He leap- 
ed down from the car, got his fists up, and 
shouted, “ Who don’t like it?” 

Hal’s fresh young blood was _ rushing 
through him at mill-race speed. Without a 
further thought he walked up to the con- 
ductor, and saying, “J don’t like it, you cow- 
ardly pup!” dashed a hard, clinched fist into 
the bully’s face. 

“Now you're talkin “Here, make a 
ring!” shouted the crowd, as it backed away 
and formed a circle. 

It was a pretty good fight. The conductor 
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gave out first, and was led gasping to the 
train, whereon he was helped by the faith- 
ful brakeman. 

When the train had gone, Hal found that 
he had forgotten to take passage. The sweat 
poured down his face, and the flesh about his 
left eye was beginning to puff up, but he 
was happy. 

The consumptive limped up to him and 
grasped his hand. 

“Thank you,” said he; “I could have done 
that for myself five years ago.” 

The two went over and seated themselves 
in. the scant shade of the section-house, and 
the sick man told Hal how he came to be 
in Colorado. 

He had been ill a long time, and was get- 
ting worse and worse at his home in Georgia, 
and his mother, a poor woman, had scraped 
together enough money to get him to Denver, 
where he was sent by an employment agent 
to a dairy farm out near Littleton. He was 
to help milk the cows and do odd jobs, and 
for this he was promised twenty dollars per 
month and his board. Finding that he was 
becoming still worse, daily, he resolved to 
go back to his mother. That morning he 
had asked for his pay, and had been told 
tiiat he had not earned his board, and that 
there was nothing due him. Too weak to 
remonstrate, the unfortunate fellow had, in 
his desperation, boarded the train, hoping 
somehow to get a little nearer to Georgia. 

“You see how far I got,” he conciuded, 
smiling faintly. 

“ How much will it take you to get back?” 

“Well, it cost my mother sixty dollars 
to get me to Denver,’ answered the in- 
valid, 

The look that came into his eyes as Hal 
held the money out, to him, was one which 
the young Missourian often called to mind 
afterward, in the midst of terrific toil, and 
the thought of it braced him up. 

“T thought you wuz a-goin’ away,’ 
Curly, when he rode up. 

“No, I took another notion, Curly. I 
think I’ll go back with you,” said Hal. 
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The Progress of Science 


On the Threshold of New 
Discoveries 
Dr. G. F. Kunz and Professor C. Basker- 
ville have carried out a series of very patient 
and remarkable experiments, with the ob- 
ject of recording the conduct of gems and 
gem-material under the influence of Roentgen 
and emanations of 


rays, ultra-violet light, 
radium preparations. The minerals of the 
handsome Morgan- Tiffany and Morgan- 


Bement collections were used in the experi- 
ments. The fluorescence and phosphorescence 
resulting from the action of ultra - violet 
light upon about 13,000 verified minerals 
were observed. In addition selected stones 
from 15,000 British Guiana diamonds and 
some other fine stones (among them a tif- 
fanyite and some carbonadoes) were sub- 
mitted to special ray and radioactive in- 
fluences. Many curious phenomena were 
noted, and the investigators were able to 
establish a tentative classification of gems 
and minerals into eight divisions, according 
to their responsiveness to the different rays 
experimented with. The data thus procured 
will furnish new problems for scientific 
study, and there is every chance that further 
investigations in this field will lead to im- 
portant new discoveries in the constitution 
and properties of gems and minerals and 
perhaps of matter in general. Through their 
experiments Messrs. Kunz and Baskerville 
have come to believe that as the electric 
furnace has given us carborundum, artificial 
graphite, and a series of absolutely new car- 
bides, because of the high temperatures ob- 
tainable with its aid; and as the production 
of low temperatures has resulted in_ the 
liquefaction of all known gases and assisted 
in the discovery of new ones; so perhaps the 
application of the special rays and the radio- 
active forms of energy may give us the 
means of identifying substances that have 
escaped all our earlier methods of observa- 
tion; it may be even that a new series of 
elements will be found. We are clearly on 
the threshold, they affirm, of a new domain 
of scientific facts, and perhaps generaliza- 
tions and laws which may yield results in 
the twentieth century as interesting and re- 
markable as the electrical discoveries were 
in the nineteenth. 


Mind and Matter 

Reference was made in this column last 
week to the confusion and _ perplexity 
wrought in the ranks of science by recent 
discoveries, and the high hopes that were 
at the same time engendered. A cablegram 
from England conveys a good idea of this 
situation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The message states that Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the well-known scientist, has propounded 
the following startling theory: “ There are 
those who have surmised that matter is, 
after all, only the weapon and vehicle of 
mind. The way it interprets itself to our con- 
sciousness through the sense of the organs 
gives no clue to its nature. A motion and 
alteration of the configuration of the mole- 
cules of our brain are believed to accompany 
every act of thought. 
a suggestive analogy if a material process 
of an essentially similar sort is found to be 
occurring throughout what we know as the 
inorganic world—the world of dead matter 
—and we should begin to ask, Does all this 
motion correspond to some universal thought 
or mental activity likewise?” But besides 
indicating the perplexity of the scientific 
mind at the present time, this utterance of 
an eminent scientist is significant of the 
recent great change in the general attitude 
of scientific men towards the phenomena of 
the universe. Only a few years ago what 
was known as materialism became very 
prevalent. Every manifestation of life, even 
the human soul, was held to be referable to 
“ matter in motion,” and in this theory mat- 
ter was supposed to be the prime factor, and 
motion, spirit, life, the resultant. Now all 
is reversed; the spirit again becomes the 
prime agent, and matter is “ only the weapon 
and vehicle of mind.” Thus is science be- 
ginning to justify the intuitive knowledge 
Edmund 


of the poets, of such poets as 
Spenser, who, back in the sixteenth century, 
wrote, 


For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make. 
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Music 


“Parsifal” in New York.—I. 


“ PARSIFAL,” the final and supreme 
achievement of Richard Wagner's life, was 
performed on December 24 at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, for the first 
time anywhere outside of the Festspielhaus 
at Bayreuth. The event is sufficiently sensa- 
tional in itself, aside from any question 
touching the merits of the production: for 
“ Parsifal ” marks a spiritual and artistic 
eminence to which the master of modern 
music-drama never elsewhere attained to. 
Here, essentially, is one of those “ dream-col- 
ored dramas of the mind, best seen against 
imagined tapestries . . . against revealing 
shadows and tragic glooms and radiances ” 
as real, and as near, as the vivid actualities 
of common life. And of the music—of that 
marvellously subtle and poignant score which 
is revealed to us, in its just relationships, 
for the first time—how shall one adequately 
summarize it? Nowhere else in his work has 
this master of illusions wrought such won- 
derful and moving shapes of beauty and 
terror, of aspiration and despair and sad- 
ness. He is more impassioned, more sus- 
tained, in “* Tristan,” more piercingly tragic 
in “ Gétterdiimmerung,” lovelier in “ Sieg- 
fried,” more immediately human in “ Meis- 
tersinger ”; but in “ Parsifal”’ the intensity, 
in its sort, is unique; the art is unparalleled 
in fineness and dexterity. 

A youth, pure in heart, uninstructed in 
life, enters a holy community which is and 
has long been in distress. One in agony is 
revealed to him, and high and sacred mys- 
teries are disclosed in his sight. But he is 
mute, untouched. Years after, he returns: 
he has come in intimate and searing contact 
with human passion, he has known life at 
its vital sources. Again he comes into the 
presence of that great grief which before left 
him unmoved, and the ancient and splendid 
mystery which before was veiled to him. 
Aroused and enlightened, through a clair- 
voyant intuition of the community of hu- 
man emotion, he could ery, with Anna in 
La Citta Morta: “ Vedo, Vedo!” For now he 
knows, and is prepared to see the Grail 
in the blinding hour of its illumination. 

Redemption—external redemption—is not 
the key-note of this searching spiritual fable, 
as we are so commonly told. Parsifal is a 
subjective hero—it is he, not Aimfortas, who 
is redeemed: he is the real beneficiary. It 
is undeniable, of course, that Wagner was 
obsessed by the motive of redemption—par- 
ticularly the beneficient and gracious, but 
spiritually invalid, ideal which conceives of 
woman’s self-sacrificing love as an instru- 
ment of salvation—the informing principle 
of “Die Fliegende MHdllander,’ “ Tann- 
hiiuser,” and—in part—‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen.” Concerning “ Parsifal,”’ he him- 
self has written: “In ‘ Parsifal’ the suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer himself are the saving 
power and at the same time the incorpora- 
tion of that Ideal which the love curse has 
taken from the saintly ones of the Grail 
temple. Parsifal has attained to the recog- 
nition of the sacrificial wounds of Christ, 
and preserving this recognition in his love 
of the being of his own purity, rescues the 
fatal spear that pierced the Saviour’s side 
from the power of heathendom, and in con- 
scious, compassionate sympathy heals with 
it the ever-bleeding wound caused by the 
love-guiltiness of the deluded Grail King.” 
But, as was suggested in an article published 
a year ago in the North American Review, 
Wagner had a singular and most discon- 
eerting habit of transcending his own elab- 
orately formulated theories, both structural 
and ethical. He imagined himself as, 
primarily, a dramatic poet, triumphantly 
realizing his ideal of a lyrical drama in 
which the music should be merely accessory 
and contributive; actually, he wrote lyric 
plays in which the drama serves merely as a 
framework for musie that overshadows it, 
by its superb and dominant beauty, as the 
“ Erlkénig” of Schubert overshadows the 
“ Erlkénig ” of Goethe. So, as an idealist, 
Wagner builded,time and time again, far bet- 
ter than he knew. He was a sublimely in- 
spired genius, uttering often, like Plato’s 
poet, “ great and wise things which he him- 
self did not understand.” But we who see 
his work in an objective view are permitted 
to attempt an interpretation. 
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